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WHAT THIS BOOK IS ABOUT 



These are the stories of some people whose faces were 
different p They lived among white people^ but because 
they were of different races, some of the white people 
never noticed them* Some noticed them and wanted, them to 
stay on Bainbridge Island* Others wanted to put them all 
on a ship and send them back where they came from. 

Many of these different people were only here a short 
time. These were the Chinese, Hawaiians, and some 
Japanese and Filipinos who came here to work at the big- 
gest sawmill in the world. They could earn money here 
that they couldn-t earn in their homes far away. Here 
they lived in their own little villages for a few years ^ 
working hard and saving what they could. When they had 
enough saved up^ they went back home to live with their 
families . 

Others came who decided not to go back home. They 
liked this country and found enough friendly people here 
to make them feel welcome. These people were mostly Fili- 
pinos and Japanese, They worked hard too, and started 
families here* They became Americans* Their children 5 
grandchildren , and greats-grandchildren are AjTiericans too. 



It isn-t always easy^ though, to be an Atnerican whose face 
is different. 

There were others who couldn^t go home because they 
already were home. These were the Indians. Not only did 
they look different, but they also lived in a different 
way. They loved the island for what it gave them, and 
they never asked very much of it, ^ey picked its 
berries, dug its clams, and hunted its game, but they let 
its trees grow till they seemed to touch the sky* Wien 
the white men cleared away the trees and dug up the ground, 
they found new jobs to do. But it hasn't been easy for 
them either. 

This book will tell you what these different people 
did on Bainb ridge Island, But more than that, it will 
tell you how some of them felt about being different. 
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THEY WERE HERE FIRST 

The Real Discoverer 

Nobody knows who discovered Bainbridge Island* But 
one thing we know for sure' It wasn't a white person* 
It was an Indian who lived more than five thousand years 
ago* That's how long we know that Indians have lived by 
Puget Sound t They may even have lived here long before 
that, - • " 

In that very long time the Indians who lived in this 
part of the cowitry created a way of life all their own^ 
Fish were plentiful^ so they learned how to catch great 
numbers of them for food^ There was much water and many 
islands 5 so they learned how to build swift canoes to go 
from place to place* There was plenty of wood for build- 
ings so , they learned how to make large houses out of 
wooden planks. They carved and painted wood to make masks, 
statues J chests I and totem poles In their own kind of art* 

The Indians didn't always know they were Indians, 
For a long time they just called themselves "people." 
I^ey didn't know there was any other kind of people. *^ey 
were divided into many small nations* 



Then along came the white people and told themj "Your 
different nations all look the* same to us* And you are all 
different from us. We will call you all Indians." 

, The Indians have different faces from the white people. 

Their akin is darker and their cheeks are hroader, I^eir 

eyes and hair are dark, Wiite people thought these differ-- 
ences were important. 

Meeting a White Man 

The first white person who came to the Sound was 
Captain George Vancouver of the British Navy* He came 
here with two sailing ships almost two hundred years ago^ 
The Suquamish nation of Indians had claim to Bainbridge Island 
then* They roamed over all the land from Kingston on the north 
to Gig Harbor on the south. 

Eighty Suqiiamish we re ^ digging in a meadow when they 
first saw Vancouver's ship. They were digging up' wild 
onion roots to eat. Iheir leader was the great war chief 
Kitsap 5 the man Kitsap County is named after. 

Hiis meeting took place at Port Blakelyi at the south 
end of the islands But- it. wasn ■ t called. Port Blakely until 
fifty years later. The Suquamish had names for the island 

and all its parts , but their names have been replaced. 
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The captain didn't think very highly of the Suquamieh. 
He thought they didn't know how to build good hontes , In 
his logbook ha wrote i ''I visited the village, if it may be 
BO dignified I as it appeared the moat lowly and meanest of 
its kind. 

"The best of the huts were poor mlaerablei con- 
structed something after the fashion of a soldier 'a ten;,, 
by two cross sticks about five feet high, connected at 
each end by a ridge-pole from one to the other, over some 
of which was thrown a coarse kind of matt over others a 
few loose branches * . ^ 

''Nones however^ appeared to be constructed for protect- 
ing them either agalnat the heat of auittmert or the in- 
J clemency of the winter." 

Old Man House 

What the captain didn't know was that the huts he was 
looking ^at^mxa not^^^a^ 

Chief Kitsap and his people camped all around the shore of 
Bainbridge In the surn^r and fall. They caught fish and 
smqked them for their winter's food. They dug clains and 
cooked them on the beach. The women picked berries and 
dried them in the aim to eat later. 



l^en the cold winds of winter started to blow, the 
Suquaitilah would pack up their camps and go back to their 
permanant villages. Kitsap and his people had a village at 
Pleasant Beach. Later they built one at Suquamlsh town, just 
across Agate Passage, Suquamlsh la one of the; oldest towns, 
in Kitsap County , because Indians lived there long- before 
white settlers came. 

At SuquaTnish town the Suquamleh nation built' a long 
wooden apartTnent houpe they called Old Man House. This 
name was a way of showing their respect for.lt. That was 
like calling it ^'Honorable House-* or '*Mr. House." 

Old Man House was built fiirmly^ with heavy beams and poets 
It was decorated with carvings and statues. As many as seven 
hmidred people lived there at the same time. The beach in 
front was lined with their canoes. 

Traces on tha Island 

The Suquamish left many traces of the time thay spent 
on the - is land . Here and there at the water ^ s edge you — - 
can see a layer of crushed clamshells in the sand. Some-- 
times there is a layer of wood ashes over tlie shells. 
These are places where the Suquaiid-sh made camp. 

They cooked clams for their dinner and left the broken 
shells, which made a sort of pavement. Some of the can^-- 
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sites ware usad over and over for many years. There was 
one at Manzanita Bay, another at West Port Madison, and 
another at the Sand Spit. (See the map on the back cover, 

A few natnes on the island reTn*.nd us of the Indians * 
Arrow-Eoint is named for arrowheads that were found there. 
T0IO5 as in Tolo Road, is an Indian word that means "to 
earn," Manitous as in Manitou Park, is an Indian word but 
was not used by the Indians who lived on the Sound, 

Many years ago, the Indians burled some of their dead 
at Battle Points on the west side of the Island* People 
who live there now have found skeletons In their yards. 
No one knows how many skeletons may still be lying there. 

Battles and Raids 

Battle Point got its name from a fierce battle that 
was fought there, '^e Suquamlsh were led by Chief Kitsap 
in that battle. They defeated Indians from Canada, They 
also won another battle where Port Madison is now* 

There were other battles that the Suquamsh did not 
win* Indians from Canada were their greatest enetnies. 
They would swoop . down from the north In their painted war 
canoes and make a surprise raid on a camp. They would 
take all the food aid valuables. They would carry off 
women and children to be their slaves. 
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The Suquamish would go up to Canada and do the same 
thing* They kept slaves too. 

Moat of the Indian nations around here had slaves when 
the white people came* At that tltne^ white people had 
slaves too. 



The Two Leaders 

When white people came^ the two great leaders of the 
Suquanrf^sh were Chief Kitsap and Chief Seattle* Some people 
say that Seattle was the greater chief, and that all nations 
on the Sound did what he said. They say that Kitsap had 
less power* - 

Other people say it was Just the other way around^ and 
that Kitsap was greater* The story you gat depends on whom 
you talk to* 

Many white people think Seattle was great because he 
was good to them* He signed the treaty that gave them 
Bainbrldge Island and other lands. He became a Christian^ 
and -he- always-tried^to a So they named a 

great city after him, - . ' 

Many Indians feel that Kitsap was greater. He did not 
practice the white people's religion* Instead he kept to 
the old faith of his people. When the whites did not treat 



him well j^^^^^^^h rights. He jpliied other 

Indians who attacked the 

The truth is probably, that the two chiefs were great in 
^different ways* Seattle was a clear thinker and gifted 
speaker. I^en talks were held ^ people listened to Seattle's 
Ideas . But when there was flghtihg to be dp^ 
took charge* He was a fierce and strong fighter. He 
boasted that no Indian or white man could kill him* 

The Treaty 

The Suquamlsh gave up Balnb ridge Island at the Treaty 
of Point Elliott in 1855. Loggers and homesteaders were 
already settling on the island* Chief Seattle signed for 
the Suquamlsh and made a speech* 

He didn't speak In an angry voices but it was clear 
from the words of , his speech that he was not happy* He 
wouldn't have signed the paper If he didn't think he had to* 

In his own language he aaidi "The white chief says that 
Big Chief at Washington sends us greetings of friendship 
and good will* Ihat Is kind of hTm, for we know that he has 
little need of our friendship in return* f 
■ : are many. They are like the grass that 

covers vast prairies. My people are few* They resemble the 
scattering trees of a etormswept plain. 



"The great— and I presume good— white chief sends us 
word that he w± buy our lands , but he is trilling to 

allow us enough to live comfortably* Ihis indeed appears 
justs even generous^ for the red man no longer has rights 
that ha need raspect , , , 

"I will not dwell on, nor mourn over, our uhtimely 
decay, nor reproach our paleface brothers with hastening it p 
as wa too may have been somewhat to blame," 

To Indians' minds, it was wrong to buy or sell land* 
TOey thought that was like buying and selling the air we 
breathe. Land, they said, was made for all people to use 
together. 

The earth, to them, was the mother of humankind* The 
earth was to be enjoyed, not worked. They didn't think 
nature could be improved upon* The poem on the next page 
eKpressea very well the way the 'Indians felt. 

The Indian War 

Once the treaty paper was signed s the Indians no longer 
could roam across Bainbridge Island* They still camped on 
its shores, but white men took over the forests and meadows. 
They were supposed to be paid for what they gave up* 
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THIS IS MY LAND 



This is my land 

From the titna of the first moon 

Till the time of tha last sun 

It was given to my people * 

Wha-neh t^a-nehs the great giver of life 

Made me out of the earth of this land f 

He iaid, "You are the lands and the land in you*" 

1 take good care of this land j 

For I am part of it, 

1 take good care of the animals j 

For they are my brothers and sisters, 

I take care of the streams and rivers p 

For they clean my land* 

I honor Ocean as my fathers 

For he gives me food and a means of travel * 

Ocean knows everything s for ha is everywhere. 

Ocean is wise, for he is old. 

Listen to Oceans for he speaks wisdom 

He sees muchi and knows more 

He says I "Take care of my sister, Earths 

She is young and has little wisdom, but much kindness," 

"Whan she smiles, it is springtime," 

"Scar not her beauty s for she is beautiful beyond all things." 
"Her face looks eternally upward to the beauty of sky and stars s 
When once she lived with her fathers Sky." 

I am forever grateful for this beautiful and bountiful earth, 
God gave it to me 
This is my land* 

—Clarence Pickernell, 
Quinault nation 



0 
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Years went by. No money came. The Indians grew poorer 
and hungrier as they waited for it. Congress ^ back in 
Washington^ DiC.i had to approve the treaty first* Md 
Congress was very slow. 

Finally some of the Indian nations could take no more. 
They decided to attack the whites. Chief Seattle and most 
. of the Suquamish refused to join them. 

Kitsap did not agree with Seattle. He wanted to drive 
out the whites. He took some of his fighting men and went 
across the Soimd to join the hostile Indians. 

Not all the Suquamsh on this side of the Sound felt 
the way Kitsap did. niose who stayed behind did not harm 
the white people. One of them^ a woman named Sallys even 
helped to. save the town of Seattle. 

Sally was sometimes called Sally tfeigs. This was 
because she did housework for Mrs* Meigs 5 the mill owner -s 
wife^ at Port Madison. Sometimes she was called Sally 
Kitsap. She may have been a relative of Chief Kitsap. 

When Sally heard that the Indians were going to attack 
Seattle town 5 she went to Suquatrdsh town. She tol^ what 
she had heard to Mrs. Maynardj the sister of the Indian 
agent. Hien she helped to paddle Mrs. Maynard across the 
Sotmd in a canoe, ^ley brought the warning to the town of 
Seattle. The attack failed. 
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Tha war ended quickly after that. Then tha Indian 
agent met with the chiefs to hear why thay wera imhappyt 
Chlaf Seattle told hiin how dlaappolnted ha was. 

"I am not a bad man said Seattle* "I do not drink 
rum . • * I am and always have bean a friend to the 
whites* * .1 don -t steal p nor do any of my pa op la steal 
from the whites, 

"0 Mrv SiifflTOiiSj why do not our papers come back to us? 
You always say they will come backj but thay do not come, 
I fear that we are forgotten or that we are to be cheated 
out of our land* 

''I have been vary poor and hungry all winter, and am 
very sick now. In a little while I will die* I should 
like to be paid for my lands before I die* Many of 
people died during the cold winter without getting their 
pay. 

■'When I die my people will be very poor- — they will 
have no property ^ no chief, and no one to talk for them, 
Mr* Simmons, when I am gone," 

Llw.ng with /fflilta People 

# 

The money finally caroa, and Chief Seattle lived a few 
years longer. He spent a lot of time on Bainbridge Island 



visiting his granddaughter, Mary DeShaw* She was married 
to William De Shaw 5 the white trader at Agate Point * 

Seattle also spent a lot O'f time with his friend ^ 
Mr* Meigs at the Port Madison sawmll. When Seattle died,s 
the sawmill was closed for the day as a mark of respect* 

There were other Suquamish who lived on the island 
after the treaty was signed. Now that their land was soldt 
they had to have jobs to get by* And they could find Jobs 
on the island* 

The Suquamsh men would work In the sawmills. The 
women would do housework for the white women or would 
weave baskets to sell* They lived apart from the white 
people because of their different customs. Sometimes 
there were ml.st4nderstandings between the races because they 
did things in different ways. 

ThB Suquamish didn^t knock on doors. Wien they came 
to visits they just walked right in . If they were passing^ 
by^ they might press their faces against a window to see 
what was golng^ on inside* Sometimes this frightened the 
white people* 

ttiey did these things because they were not used to 
the notion of privacy. Hiey didn-t practice it amomg 
themselves* In their tawn^ a locked door was thought to 
be an insult. 
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The In dim custom was that if a peraon made a visit at 
night, he should enter the house and go to the middle of 
the room* Then he should utter a loud grunt* That would 
wake the sleeping family. 

At first the family would refuse him food and shelter # 
THiens after a little while , they would give it to him. 
But if he knocked on the door or stood by it^ they would 
wonder what he was up to. 

Robert Ross Sr. was an early settler of Port Madi-- 
son* His family often had Indian visitors at night, 

■*When our family first arrived at Port Madison in 1871 , 
wrote Mr* RosSj *"we lived close to an Indian camp and 
some paopie asked if we weren't afraid of the Indians* Bat 
we never locked our doors 5 and qiiite often an Indian t^ould 
come in and when inside announce his presence with a grunt • 

■■My mo the r^ being a light sleeper, usually was first up 
to sea what he wanted. It was usually coffee aid food-^ . 
which he recaived for s one sick member of his fandly. 

'*We did not fear the Indians and always fotmd them to 
be very good neighbors and willing to do for us." 

Helping Their Neighbors 

govammant promsed in the treaty that it would 
protect the Suquaitdsh . f rom their enemas . But the protac- 



tion was like the money that was promsedi It was slw in 

For several yeara Caiiadlan Indiana kept coming into 
the Soimd* They bothered the Suqu^rish, and some tlmaa 
they stole thingi from the white people too/ 

A SuquamLsih named Teokobid lived at Port Madison. Kie 
white people called him Sam, Teokobid used to warn his 
white neighbors whenever the enemy Indians' canoes were 
seen on the Sotmd, 

Mr* Ross remembered that Teokobid .would come and tfell 
his family to take all the clothes off their clotheslines 
and lock up all their tools* Other people lost a lot of 
things f but friendly Indians always warned the Rosses, 

Tflie Indians - Ways 

Many white people mistakenly called the Indians lazy 
because they did not have many possessions and did not 
plan for the future, . But the Indians thought planning 
was useless. They thought it was selfish to hoard wealth. 
They lived each day as it came. If a person accepts this 
World as it is given to him^ they said 5 -and lives^ as he 
should with it^ there will not be any sickness or lack of 
food, 
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The Indians did things as they needed to. They didn't 
set special tiines for doing things. If a meeting was 
called for noon, people would show up as near that time as 
they wished. The meeting would start when everyone got 
there. Nobody minded if it was an hour or two late, 
. A person who had a lot of anything was expected to 
share it, Nbtody was respected for being w^^ People 
got respect by giving away. wealth instead, 

A potlatch was a big event in aii Indian town. This 
was a feast where the host gave w?ay all he owned to the 
guests, Hs might be poor for a while afterward, but 
everyone would admre him for What he did, 

Beeauae of this practiceV the Indiana were always 
generous in sharing their things with their white neigh-^ 
bora* 

Pie Old Ways and , the New Ways 

The Suquainish quickly took soine of the white people's 
ways of living* Old Man House was torn down^ and the fatni- 
lias went to live in little houses of their own. Thmy 
wore white people's clothing instead of their own robes of 
-.cedar bark. They worked at white people's Jobs. 

^ a long time the govemBSnF^tl^^ take S&S^^ ffi 
Indiana' old beliefs and make them over like white peopie; 
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We know now that this can't be done. It made the Suquamish 
tmhappy when the government tried to change them. 

Indians who kept the old ways were often called 
"Slwash J' This is an ii^olite word and should not be used 
any more. It comes from the word "savage. " Nobody U 
to be called a savage. 

When the Indians were mhapp^ 
Some took to drinking to forget their troubles. White men 
who didn't care about them sold them rum to drink. j 

A lot of them died from dleeaseai from too much drink- 
ingt arid from not taking care of themselves. People said 
there soon would be no Indians left. 

But they survive ds and now they are doing better. The 
govemment is not trying to chMige them any more The 
Indians are saying "No'- to son^ of the white men's ideas 
that were forced on them. 

The Indians still believe the earth is holy and must 



be treated kindly. They still believe it is important to . 

keep in harBrony with nature* They believe In using the 

land they have left for the good of the whole community, 

not for individuals, ;S 
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THE TALKING CEDAR TREE 



Mrs. Lena Hlllalre is 85 years 
old and lives in Suquamish town. 
She is Chief Kitsap's great-grand- 
daughter and knows many of the old 
legends of the Suquamish nation. 
This is the story of how the Suqua- 
mish came to live in Kitsap County., 
Way up north in Canada a long - 
time ago some Indian braves were 
paddling a canoe along a river. 
They heard a deep voice saying 
"Help I Help! A big storm has al- 
most blown me down," The voice was 
coming from a giant cedar tree, 

"If you will set me up straight and cover up my roots 
with earth, so that I can keep growing, I will someday 
grow to be very tall with a huge trunk. Someday there 
will be another big storm, which will knock me down, and 
then you may make a giant canoe out of my trunk. 

"You and all your families can ride in this canoe away 
from the North Star, into the big water, until you come to 
a new land that will be like a paradise. You and your 
families can live there happily forever." 

So the Indians planted the roots under the earth and 
straightened up the huge cedar tree. Sure enough, many 
years later there was a big storm. When they went down 
the river again they saw their cedar tree on its side at 
the edge of the forest. 

They carved the big tree into a huge canoe and piled 
in all their families and tools and other things they would 
need in the new land. Then they went away from the North 
Star and into the big water until finally they came to a . 




beautiful new land, which we now call Suquamish, 
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CHIEF KITSAP . 

When Captain Vancouver's ship came into sight, the 
Indians who saw it were confused. But Chief Kitsap knew 
just what to do. He paddled out and threw a fur pelt 
aboard. This meant he wanted to trade. . * 

Vancouver traded him iron tools and knives in exchange 
for furs. The Suquamish used those tools and knives for 
the next fifty years. 

Kitsap was known for his strength and his forceful 
character.. - One corner post of Old Man House was carved 
into a statue. It showed a life-size warrior holding a 
bow and arrow. This was said to be a statue of Chief 
Kitsap, 

His greatest battle was against the Cowichan nation 
in Canada. He took 200 canoes full of men up there to 
punish the Cowichans for their raids. They killed all 
the old people they found, and took the women and children 
as slaves. 

On their way home, Kitsap's men met the young Cowichan 
men. They were just returning from another raid on Puget 
Sound. Both sides killed all their prisoners. Then they 
started to fight. 

The battle lasted six- hour s^v were killed on 

both sides, Kitsap returned with only forty canoes. The 
Cowichans had about the same number. 

Kitsap was wounded many times in his life. He healed 
his wounds by himself. Because of that, he was known as 
a medicine man. He started giving medicine to other people. 
And that was how he met his downfall. 

When he was on trial for his part in the Indian war, 
he got sick. The soldiers gave him a red liquid to drink. 
It cured •himf, ; ■ , , 

After he was let go, three of his men got sick. Then 
he made his fatal mistakes He mixed some red warpaint in 
water, and he gave it to them to dr 



The three men drank the red liquid, and they died. 
Their relatives said it was Kitsap's fault. They shot him 
in revenge. He was then about ninety years old. 

Chief Kitsap is burled somewhere on Balnbridge Island, 
his old hunting ground, 0^ the beach at Agate Point there 
is a big rock with pictures scratched on it, PiGtures like, 
these are called petroglyphs. Some of the Suquamish say 
that the petroglyphs tell the way to Kitsap's grave, if 
anyone could read them. But no one can.' 
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THE SAWMILL DAYS 



White men ware drawn to Bainbridgs Island by the 
promise of wealth* Big trees covered the island^ and none 
of them were far from water* Besides thati the Island had 
good harbors* Once the treas were cut down^ it was easy 
to skid them to sawmilla in the harbors. 

The mills would shape the wood into planks and beams* 
Then sailing ships and steamships would come irTtto the har- 
bor* The wood would be loaded onto the ships right there 
at the mills* 

Some of the roads on the island were first built as 
skid roads to take trees to the mils. Wardwell Road is 
one of those. Many of those roads were corduroy roads* 
They were made of short logs laid side by side* 

Here and there on the Island you can see giant old 
stumps with notches cut in the sides, 'Hiese are left ■ 
over from the early days of logging. Loggers cut the 
notches to hold planks that stuck out from the sides of 
the tree* Then they stood on the planks and sawed through 
the trunk* 
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Port Madison 

George Meigs s a man from Verniontg opened the island's 
first aaOTnill at Porc Madison in 1854* Port Madlsoii 
quiakly beaaTOe an lnqportant to\m* The city of Seattle 
was still Dnly a little village theti* People described 
Seattla by aaying It was "across the water from Port 
Madison"! 

An Indian settletQent grew up a cross the bay from the 
mill* About fifty ot sixty Suqiiamish lived there* Some 
of them worked at the Mll^ and they ealled thenaelires 
the '*Mr, Melga Indians*'' 

The Indian x^orkera w%te paid by the day. At the end 
of a day's work an Indian \^ould pick up a brass token from 
the pay wlndot^* The tokens had "MiG*" staniped on them for 
*'Melgs and. Galley," (Mri Gawley was Mr* Meigs's partner*) 
The Indlais used them for cash at the trading posts* 

Workers for the mill came from far and wide ^ At first 
most of them w^e re /white* But after a while came workers 
whose faces were a different color* ThBy came from Chlna^ 
Japan, the Philippines ^ and other countries of Asia, 

A speaial censtia of .Kitsap County was taken in 1883* 
It showed about twenty Chinese men who li%red at Port Madt-- 
son* Ihey worked as laradr^raen, flahennan, and aooks* 



Some o£ the Chinese men were listed In the ceas-us by 
their real names , but others .we are only given aicknames , 
Two of those nlcknamfis vers "CTilna Charlie" and "Old Satn." 

The census taker fo-und two japanese men at Port Madi- 
son. He llated them as ''Japan Joe" and . "Cliarles Jose," 
Either he didn't bother to get their names riglit, or they 
didn' t knot^ enough Engilah to make htm imderstand. 

Port Blakely 

By this tine there was another sawinlll at Port Blakely, 
It grew to be niuch larger than the Port Madison mill, and 
it stayed In ■business many years longer. It was started 
in 1863 by Captain William Renton. (The city of Renton is 
named after hlni,) 

Indiaiia worked at tha.t mill too, ^e head man of the 
Iiidlaii village there called hlms elf "Captain ^nton." That 
was to show his respect for the mlli's owner. 

The census taker fomd dozens of Chinese at Port 
Blakely, Finally he stopped asking. for their names or 
even their nicknames. On the last page of his list, he 
Just wrote "Chinaman" 39 tlniea. Then he filled Iri their 
ages and trades . Almost all of them worked for the saw- 
..-..^,nlll..-^ - - ^.^ 1- - ^ . 
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He also fovnd two Japanase man at Tort Blakely* He 
listed them as '^Mart Cone" and '-Jack Hardy,*- That was 
probably as alose as. he could come to their real tiamai , 
In those days white people thought Japariesa iiMies were 
terribly hard to pronouriee, 

k Filipino man at Port Blakely was listed only by the 
nicknaine '*Manllla. ^at was most likely the name of the 
city he came from. 

How the .Chine ae^.W^e re Treated 

A Chinese biiBinassiiian ^ Mr* Wa Chotig of Seattle, 
brought the Chlneae workers . to Port Bl^ely* He had a 
contract with Captain Kenton to supply labor for the mil. 
T^e Chinese worked on the dock and in the cookhouse. 

They loaded and unloaded. the ateaniahlp "Blakely'' when 
she was in port* ^ They also "wooded her upt" which means 
they loaded wood aboard to be burned In her steam engina. 

•nhe Chinese lived apart from the white people In a 
house of their own i. They rented a garden, plot from Mrs, 
Renton and fenced It off* Then they raised hogs In it* 
But they had to stop .when some county officials told them 
the hogs ware a nuisance. 

The Chinese were quiet . They were , not much noticed by 
the white people .of Port Blakely, Thay seem ^to have 



stayed away from the vhlte peopLe bacause they didn't feel 
welcome. 

The Oblnesa didn't speak English s so they couldn't . 
tali the white people hm they felt. But they did tell 
Wa Chong* He sent a letter to Captain on to teil htm 
^^hat was happening* Look at the next page to see a copy 
of that letter* 

It doesn't eeeni as if the letter did any good. The 
Chinese kept working at the mill for a while, but they 
slowly went away* New jobs xvrere filled by other inen from 
Ajla, 

It was easy to find workers from other countries who 
needed the JobSi no matter how hadly they were treated* 
And they never vers , treated as well as white meni 

Dreams That Did m't Come True 

In those days young nan growing up in Aila heard 
stories about how wonderful ^exlca was* Thmy heard that 
everyone here was rich* They heard that there was a \ 
mountain of gold just waiting for someone to haul it away. 

When they got here they leanied the awful truth, 
^hey had to woxk in. the mill six days a week, ten hours a 
da^r," They -got "th^ 
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LETTER FROM WA CHONC TO CAPTAIN RENTON 



Status Nov. Zlnd f 171 



Capt, Z^rUon 

The Ckimmm 4n youJu mptoy aompZcUH b^iM^JiZy 
th€ adage the^tj ^ece^ve i^om iht hand4 o£ 4omt oi i/cuA mm, 
mont pa/MmZo(Aly at tkit hanjds the mate q£ the ^itwrno/L 
Mjoikitij^ We /utue horf^ dvjuuiQ tht pa4t ygcm.^ ou^ 50 mtn 
aX Fokt GmbZt and tove had no aompimjitb i4)hMev0L> 

We tmUJle to ijau. in pq/uoyl aboui thU ^^oafaie, 
Meeting thai you oKt not owwue oi thz afawe ou/L mtn oAt 
n.€aQUuing at the hAnjdU oi tktst othm rnxkmrnf ctyid be€4e^- 
ing cZmq that when tht ^ac^ aomz to youjt fenc^/Medge^ tka^ 
you £4]t4t£ put €L 6top to it, 

Ckiyiamgn h^vt ^eet^nfld and know iA)hm thty oKt 
pKopmLy a62d^ m yodtl M othok mgn. We thvi^ont pteae 
thu mattm fce^o^e you and ^eet cu^uLn.^ th^ juktLt^. uiUUL 
be dom to lU and the men in oua mpZoy^ 

Vou/u tmly, 

WcL ChoyiQ 

W*B, Thz men 4mt to mod up BlakeZy iMt eweMoig took 
thoJA cocLt6 o^^ on the 6t€amm, CLnd aouZd not ^Ind thm 
xit2MuaHd4. No dQiibt they we^e klddm on. thXom ov^boaxd 
by the whJte men, ?teMe 6t€ OLboat thMs matted. 
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Ttiey had to stack limber, sw€iep sawdusts oil the machines, 
and hatJil away the leftover slabs * 

They were not paid tha same as white men. If a white 
man was doing the sama Job as an Asians he got more money 
for it* Most Asians got exactly the same payp no matter 
how long they worked at the nill, After ten years a man's 
pay would still be the same .bb when he was hired. 

Sometimes 5 when wage rates went upj new workers were 
hired for more money* But the Asians who had been around 
a long time did not get raises* Few Asians got any chance 
to learn skilled jobs that would have paid better* 

Many of the hard Jobs at the mil were dangerous too* 
If a pile of lumber toppled ov^er while a man was stacking 
it 5 it could crush him* nie law said that the mill com-- 
pany had to pay men who got hurts unless it was their own 
fault* 

The company had to make full reports of all accidents. 
Each report had to give the worker's name md tell how he 
got hurt. It had to say whether it was the company's 
fault* 

When it was not a white man who was hurtj the reports 
were done carelessly, Somatimes they didn't use naiMs, 
Son^ Injured men were Just listed by nmiifcer, like "Jap^ No* 
1177" or "Jap No, 1054 
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Injurad men who waren- t white sometimes didn't gat the 
pay that wa.B cocdng to them. They didn't Utiow their rights ^ 
so they didn't protest, (M one accident report it saysi 
"The ill jure d is a FlllpltiQ and not likely to nmke my com-- 
pj^axnt . 

In the old Port Blakely cemetery you aan see tOBtos tones 
with strange writing on theni* Thts is Japanese writing* 
Some of/ them mark the graces of^workers who were killed in 
accidexits at the mill* 

I* TaiaeEani is one of those* He was one of the first 
two Japanese listed on the mill's payroll. He was killad 
in 1898 5 when he was 34 years old* The Mil had other 
Japanese workers before hi^^ but they were not listed on 
Che payroll as they should have been, 

A Town of Many Nations 

^la was frontier coiatry in those days^ and life was 
rough arid dirty* Everyone was a pioneer (except the 
Indians^ of course) , Nobody cared much about who a person 
was or w^here he came fromi k lot of the mil workers came 
into the country illegally* 

Sailora used to Juflip ship at midnight in the harbor so 
they coald go to work In the mill . When^the capt^^^ 
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ready to sail in the morning 5 he would find hm,, had a short 
crew* He would have to send out the mate to pick up men of 
the street. CSome^tlmes men were picked up against their 
will. This was called -'being ahanghaied. ") 

In this way Port Blakely became a town of many nations. 
Workers came from Austria^ Chile 1 England^ the JhillpplneSj 
Hawaii^ Italyp Jfe^cOs Puerto Mco, and the coimtriea of 
Scandinavia* A newspaper reporter wrote ^ "This mill coTa-- 
pany einploys all the different kinds of people that are on 
earth at the presetit tlmei including ^inhabitants of the 
ialanda*'" 

Many yomg men arrived from Japan with only one sultj 
a bedroll J and less than $10 to their name ' — and no pass- 
port. No questions were asked about the passport* They 
could go to work at the mill right away for $1,30 or $1*40 
a day, niey also got meals and a place to sleep. 

Honest tfen and GaBibleTS 

Before 1894 t the Japanese workers were crowded together 
in one bunkhouae, rhalr famlles were far awayt atid they 
had no women to make things nice for them. They often 
spent their off hours gambling 5 wasting their time ^ and 
_ _ sometimes acting rowdy* 
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Klhachl Hirakawa oame from Japan In 1890 to work in the 
mlli Later he became pastor of the Japaneie Baptist 
Church on the Island* He wrote doiro what it was like when 
he first cantei 

the eair^ of the sawmll there were 24 Japanese 
living together at the san^ place . , , They were working^ 
10 hours every day except Simdayj but every night were 
gambling until iridnlght or 2 or 3 o'clock In the morning 
^ p .1 couldn't sleep by their noisy talk or aometiinaa 
[they would] quarrel or fighti." 

^ About a year later a Mr* Fujita of the Japariese Con-* 
sulata visited Port Blakely to see how the Japanese were 
doing* He looked in at the bwikhouie at 10 o^ clock In the 
morning* He was shocked* Ihirty imn were in there 5 
gambling when they should have been working * 

Mr* Fujita wrote mi angry repprt back to his consulate* 
He told them therfr were 80 Japanese at the milli but only 
twelve of those were "honest workers*-' Another fifty 
worked only when they needed the moriey * The rest were full- 
time gamblers* . 

Not only that^ but somB of the gamblers were free- 
loaders* "Pretending they were eir^iloyed," he saldi "they 
ate with the men in the dining rooin and spent the rest of 
the ttrm doing nothing but gambling* 



"No condemiing remarks will indeed be too harsh," wrote 
Mr. Fujlta, "to describe the shanieiess conduct of these 
Japaneae . " 

The Beginning of FaTiri.-iy Life 

Hanjiro Kono was the boss of the Japanese at the miH. 
He put a stop to the gambling in 1894. He told the men 
they must save their money Instead of ganfeling it away, 

Mr. Kono was the middleman bstween the Japanese workers 
and the mill owners. He got jobs for the Japariese. He 
took care of their problems and looked after the Japanese 
coinmunity. He wanted it to be the kind of place where men 
coiald bring families. 

The gamblers drifted away, and a new kind of people 
caiiE to take their place, - 

"Fortunately -n^ bad companions went to another place," 
wrote Rev. Hirakawa, "and they were replaced by good, 
earnest farmers so the environment was much in^ roved. No-w 
after three years at Port Blakely, no one disturbed my 
reading or slumbers." 

The mill company set aside some land where the new fain- 
illes could live without paying rent. It was close to the 
south~yard--of.^the. mill ,- where-most of-^ Japanese men-worked 
The company gave the families lumber, aiid they used it to 
build themselves a village. 
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White people called the village *'JaptOOTi." "Jap" Is a 
disrespect ftil^ w It makes them mi- 

happy^ so it is no lorig^v used today. In those days, 
though p people often did not think of the feelings of 
people froTii other comtrlea . 

On Fort Ward Hill Road, there was a Hawaiian village. 
It 'waa right next to the Japanese village. The Indian 
village \^as on the south side of the harbor too. There 
wet«e also Spanish^ Italian, Swedish, arid Finnish neighbor-- 
hoods, 

Hawaiians were aiothor nation of people with dark 
faces. Some of thetn caraa to work at the mill as early as 
1880, Many of them were called by nicknames, just Ilka 
the other people who were not white* 

■*Kan^a^' was one nlakname that was used in the early 
days for Hawaiians, That me«is "person in the Hawaiian 
; lamguage* 

^ ; More Hawaiians tmm after Hawaii beeane a territory of 

the United States, By 1912 or 1913 there were quite a few 
- of them in the .Hawaiian village. A Hawaiian athlete who 
^__HM_tourlng^t^ in Port 

Blakely to visit them. 



The athlete was Duke Kahanamoku, He was a champion 
swimmer in the 1912 Olynpics* He was also the Tmn who 
made the aport of surfing popular In this country. 

Mrs* Freda Adams lived at Port Blakely then. She 
remmbers the^ait of D^e Kahanamoku, To show how 
strong he waS| he waded into the water carrying two big 
boulders* Then he swam with the boulders mder his arma 
He alao antertained people by diving off the pilings at 
the mouth of the harbor^ 

Mrs. Adams father^ Mr* Brigfleldp once saved the 
life of a Hawaiian worker who fell into the water. In 
return for saving his life^ the worker and many of his 
Hawaiian friends used to visit the Brlgfields on Stmday 
afternoons* They would serenade the fa^ly by playing 
beautiful Hawaiian songs on their ukuleles* 

A Colony of Ne'er-do-wells 

Not averybody lived in a coinimriity of his own kind. 
Oti Toejam Hill there was a colony of people from several 
different nations* They didn't much care what other 
people thought of thems. and they drank a lot* 

their real nams are mostly forgotten* There was 
Handaotoe Harry, who lived with his Indian wife. There 
was Big Mouth Jfe is, a Danish fisherman* The ice was John 
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Beam, who said he was an English lord. There was a Geman 
who said he was an officer in the Gertnan Navy, 

Thara is a fmny story about hw.Toejain Rill got its 
name* These people spent a lot of tixne in the tavern at 
the foot of the hill, Wcimn the bartender saw them coming, 
he would say 5 "I'll just mix lap a little toejam for them. 
They'll never know the difference*" 

By '-toejam" he meant any old rotgut he could find on 
the shelves. He served it to themj and they drank it. So 
the place was called Toejam Hill. 

You may hear other storlea of how Toejam Hill got its 
name. In factj you may hear a lot of different stories 
about those early days. People used to entertain each 
other by telling these stories. As they were told and re- 
told, they grew into legandSi 

The Japanese Village 

^By 1903 there were 300 people living in the Japanese 
village. It had two churches --^-^one Buddhist and one Baptist 
It had three bathhouses s where people could take a nice hot 
Japanese bath for 25 cents. 

There were two barber shops. Haircuts were 15 cents 
apiece. There was a place wh^re people could buy tofu. 
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Tofu is a cake made of soybaaiis , vyhlcti Japanase paople Like 
vary miichi 

A mailman delivered letters from door to door* Many 
people read a ttewspaper, printed Ln the Japaaeae language i 
that was sent from Seattle, 

Mrs, Haruko Yoshlda is Mr, Koao-s daughtar. She ramam- 
bers most of the houses and ])Tilldlngs ta the village* They 
were all small and crowded together ^ but she says they were 
well built* 

They were not painted on the outsldaj but Inside thay 
were fixed up with paint and t^allpaper* Tfae people also 
planted lovely Japanese pluia jireeij cherr^^ treesp and 
flowers * 

Mr, Kono built a hotel iii the Tillage, It had ten 
guest rooms and a restaurant that sex^mi Japansae noodles* 

One room was for the man ftODi the Jayanese grocety In 
Seattle, He came' once a month to take orders for the 
Japanese food that the people Xlkad to sat* Two actors 
sometimes rented another roow, r^€y aated In Japatiesa 
plays for the .J^eople's enjoyment* 

The people, of the village kept on doing most things 
the same way they did ,.t hem. Iti Japan* Most of them dtdii-t 
iea«i much English. Everybody In the -Tillage understood 
and^^1ipdl^~"Jap aff ~ ^ ^ - ^ _ . . ^.^^^^^^^^ 
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Bon Odorl Pestlwl^ Members of Buddhist: churchaa honor 
the dead at Port Blakely Cemetery 
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Japanese glTLidxess In kimonos for a special program 
In- Talcayoshl' s dan.ce hall 
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Mrs, Yoshida was the first child bom to a Japanese 
family on the Island, She was bom at Port Blake ly in 
1894. Wheri she started to school, she was the only' 
Japanese child there. 

The teachers and the other schoolchildren were kind to 
her. She soon learned English and made many friends. She 
remeiiiiers being very happy at school. 

The children and yonng people of the village had a lot 
to do. They played baseball at a ballpark up the hill. 
There were also a youth club, a picnic area, and a pool hall 

In 1904 Re^. Hlrakawa started a Sunday school. His 
first pupils -were Mrs. "yoshida, her sister, and another 
girl. He held class- in the little church that he and three 
other men built with their own hands. Before long there 
were thirty children in the class. 

Women's^ Work 

The women of the Japanese village worked hard In their 
homes. They cooked, cleaned house, and took care of their 
children.. It was hard work because they had no running 
water Indoors, They had to go down to the creek and carry 
water up in buckets for washing and for doing their chores. 

Some of the women had jobs as housekeepers too. They 
did housework in the homes of white women on the other side 
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of the harbor, Mrs. Nakao sonie times walked all the wajr to 
a house at Crystal Springs and back. After she did all the 
housework there s she wa^s paid 50 cents a day* 

Sometiines a Japanese housewife could find time to help 
someone else ^ho needed it* tos* Adams rame^ers the time 
her mother had a heart attack. Mrs* Takayoshl x^ould come 
over and do the housework* rShe didn't get any money for 
It* She jiiBt did it m a friend. 

Slab Harry 

The Japanese mill workers wouldn't get the good jobs 
In the mill^ so some of them started little businesses of 
their own. One man who did that was Toraao NakaOp Hews 
Mrs, Nakao's husband, 

Mr* Nakao vas called '^Slab Harry-" by the white people. 
He had a job hauling the leftoirer slabs a^ay to be buraed. 
The mill kept a big flr^ going day and nighty just to burn 
up the slabs. 

Slabs are the first slices sawn off a log. They are 
curved on one side and flat on the other. They are no 
good for making planks^ but they can be ground up and nsed 
In other ways . 

Nowadays slabs are saved. In fact, nowadays nearly 
every part of a tree la used, even the hmk»> Many years 



ago, though, the supply of ^ood seemed endless. The mill 
owners didn't want . to be bothered with odd pieces like 
slabs. They were clumsy to handle, 

Slab Harry found a way to make a business out of the 
slabs. He sold some to th© "Montlcello" and other steam- 
ships when they called at Port Blakely, They burned the 
slabs to rim their engines. 

Before long there were five or six other Japanese men 
working for Slab Harry, They had to load the .slabs when 
the tide was just right. This meant that they often 
worked at night and very early in the morning before it 
was light, 

^ Slab Harry and his wife also ran the tofu shop in the 
Japanese village. He worked hard, and did well in business 

The Town Th at Vanished 

When you look at Port Blakely harbor today it*s hard 
to-.„believe that a lot of people -used to live and work 
there. A.11 you see are a few scattered houses, a few sail- 
boats rolling at anchor, and a lot of ebpty beach. 

Three generations ago you would have seen the harbor 
janmed with ships. You would have seen many houses, stores, 
churches s and meeting halls on the hillsides. You would 
have seen wharves built out over the beach, from the 
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japartese tillage clear around to the north side of the 
harBor. 

The mill even had its own railroad* There were 35 
miles of track that ran around the harbor and into the 
woods. Four engiiies x^exe always busy^ hauling' logs and 
supplies. 

Where did everythiiig go? Well^ a lot of it was de-* 
stroyed by fire/ The mil burned down tifice and was re- 
built t^lce* 

The first time 5 in 1888^ it was rebuilt bigger than 
ever. People said It was the biggest sawmlLl in the world* 
But the second time^ in 1907p only half of it was rebuilt. 
The supply of big trees was rimning out/ 

The mill quit for good after the First ^Jorld War, 
Most of the bulldlugs ^ere torn down. The wood in them 
was used to make other buildings on the island* Maybe the 
house you live in is made of wood that once was part of 
old Port Blakely* 

Miat happened to the people when the town disappeared? 
Some went back to their native lands , Some found other 
jobs sonietijhere else in America* Slab Harry and some others 
bought land and stayed on the Island. 

There are many descendants of the Japanese mill workers 
who still live on Bainbrldge Island today. 
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General arid Mr s . 
Takayoshl 



GENERAL TAKAYOSHI 



Sometime before he came to 

America, Kiyonoauke TakayosM was a 

general tn the Imperial Japanese 

Army. The ship that Tjxought him and 

his family was supposed to land in 

Boston, Somehow it ended up in Port 
"Blakely — 3,000 miles from Boston. ' 

That was in 1899. 

General Takayoshl stayed in Port 

Blakely and started a general store 

in the Japanese village. After Mr. 

Kono left, he became the unofficial 

"mayor" of the village. 

Besides the genwal store, he 

had an ice cream parlor, a photo 

studio, a watch repair business, and 
a dance hall. He raised chickens, 
pigs, and cows. Behind his house he kept a beautiful 
Japanese garden. In the garden were miniature trees, 
called bonsai trees . 
™ Most Japanese men in Port Blakely were busy workers, 
but General Takayoshl was one of the busiest. He had a 
lot -to take care of. He gor up at 3; 00 in the morning to 
make the ice cream for the ice cream parlor. All day he 
sold groceries, took pictures, flKed watches, and tended 
his animals. After dark he developed the pictures he had 
taken during the day* 

General Takayoshl' s store was well known to everybody 
who lived in Port Blakely. Many people who grew up on 
the other side of the harbor remember going to the 
Japanese village on SuTidays. The children loved to eat 
that good, creamy ice cream. 

The dance hall was In back of the store. Kiinlko, the 
General's daughter, played the piano while people danced. 
At other times people danced to an old-fashioned record 
player, the kind with a horn on it. Soldiers froin Fort 
Ward used to come to the dance hall to meet nice young 
women. They danced with schoolteachers from the Port 
Blakely School . • 
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THE STRAWBERRY DAYS 



The soil and weathar on Balnbrldga laland are just 
right for strawberrlas . Oae of the Island's first Japanese 
farmers p Shinlchl Moritanii proved It* He grew the Island's 
first strawberries in 1908, 

The nsKt year six more Japanese fannera planted straw- 
berries. Theirs did well too. Soon Balnbridge bacaine 
famous for its good- strawberries. They provided a living 
for the Japanese 5 Filipinos ^ and Indians on the Island. 

Nobody got rich gr owing strawberries , There wash't 
xnuch money in it* That's why white people dldn-t grow 
them, On the other hands it didnVt take much money to get 
starte^d* And the nonwhite farmers dldn^t have much money, 

"All you needed to grow strawberries s " said one farmer ^ 
"was one horsey one plow^ and lots of klda." 

A Start in Farming 

Japanese men got into farndng by clearing the land. 
The land around Wlnslow was covered with trees i and the 
owners wanted them. removed* They knew that the Japanese 
worked vary hard* They hired them to chop down the trees ^ , 
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and some t line s let thein use part, of the land when thay were 
through. 

In those days farmers didn't have tractors and modern 
farm equipment ^ Thmy had to blast the stufl^s with dyna- 
mite. Then they used horses to pull out the pieces. They 
used the horses to pull their plows too. 

Not many people had cars. It was hard for the fawttere 
to get thair produce to market, Isosaburo Katayama had a 
farm at Island Center and sold hlg vegetablea at Port 
Blakely. He had to^load the vegetables In a wheelbarrow 
and wheel' It all the way to the iidll* 

The inen worked very hard for long hours. Soon, some 
of them had enough money saved up to think about haid^ng a 
family. 

Marriage by Mail 

There were very few immarried Japanese women in America. 
So when the farmers started looking for wives , their 
thoughts turned back to Japan, And they began writing 
letters * 

In Japan t marriages were arranged by the young peoples' 
families* Sometlmas the bride sad groom did not meet until 
just before the wedding. So the Japanese men in Merica 



just followed this old custom. They wrote hone and asked 
their parents to flad wives for them. — ^ 

The men sent p±ct'u:raa of thetnselves so the women wcuW 
Jinow what they looka4 like/ The women In turn sent their 
pictures tQ the men. The wives who were chosen this way 
are called "picture hridesp^- 

After the pictures were tradedp and some letters weire 
written^ and the famites agreed^ the yoimg wo^n would 
board a ship, Th^ had to taka a long voyage to Ameriea. 
There they would meat their husbands --to-be and marry them^ 

Many picture brides remember how scared they were. 
Most of thein had never bean more than twenty miles from 
home. What kind of man would meet them? What would theiK 
new home be like? 

When the ship finally came to Seattle, the young women 
would line the rail. They would each be holding a picture 
amd- trying to match it to one of the faces on the dock. 

At the end of the dock would be a crowd of young men. 
Each would be holding a picture and - looking closely at the 
faces on the ship. 

After they sorted aach other out, the proud young man 
would show the young woman her new horn, 

Mrs, Stiyematsu remembers how disappointed she was 
when her husbands Yasujij showed her his farm on Bainbrldg*% 



Nothlrig was there — ^nothing but trees. You cim'^t grow aay-- 
thingi aha said to heraelfj on land that's all covered with 
trees I 

Mr* Suyeraatsu cleared the land with a horjse* Ha used 
dynamlta to blast out the atuinps. Mrs. Suyematsu helped 
her husband by ^dragging away the branches • She took out 
even the tiniest twigs. Wilkes School now stands on the 
land thay cleared. 

Whan a^kaJ^ooks back on It now^ Mrs* Suyewatsu doesn-t 
know how she ever did all that * 

Helping Each Other 

The wivas helped their huabanda nmny ways* They often 
worked hard ija the fields alongside themi Besides that^ 
they cooked p clemedp and took care of the children* 
^ .f^W^ together to plant the straw- 

berries. The men would make the holes in the groundp The 
women would follcw behind and set in the plants* The 
children would .follow and tap down the roots just right* 

Planting time was always one of the busiest tlraes of 
the year. If one famly had too iniich to do alone ^ friends 
and neighbors helped. Afterward they would all have dinner 
together OT.d enjoy each other's company. 
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Cannery of tlie Winslbw Beifry^ Gro^©^ on Eagle Harbor 

at Weaver Road 
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The fruit wag canned In the hontfi of S^kakichl Stiwiy'oshl, 
one of the growers. Everybody got tcgethcT to do thst.. 
Then in 1917 the. National Cantietf Coinpan.y was opaaed In 
Seattle. The growers sold their fr-ult tliere and let 
National do the canning. 

The growers organized so thef x^culi get a good price 
for their berries. They called their or|anizatton the 
Japanese Farmers Association. Tkey sold thair barrles for 
8 or 9 cents a pound. 

Bainbridge began to be knowa as the "atrawberry island." 
The Bainbridge Island Community Club started a StTawbarry 
restlval. It was held at harvest time, and the growers 
donated strawberries for It. the festi-val w&s held eveTy 
year until after the Second World War, 

In 1924 the Jort Blakely mill closed for good. In 1925 
the Japanese village burned down '. Oiily a few Japanese fainl- 
lles were still left in the town , Mow thef left Jort 
Blakely, and many of them beoame strawterry farmexs. 

Japanese families from other places inoTed to the isiand 
around this time* They wanted to grov st^ax^berrles too. 

The growers decided to do their own caTmiag again. 
They figured they could get a "better price for their berries 
that way. But this time they would do It right, They would 
build a real cannery. 
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They formed the Winslow Berry Growers Association. Th 
built a cannery on a dock over Eagle Harbor ^ at the end of 
Weaver Road. They hired people to do the canning. 

Two hundred people used to work in that cannery every 
year* The canned berries were loaded on Nels Christensen' s 
boat right at the cannery. Then they were shipped to 
Seattle and sold. 

The Return of the Canadian Indians 

Picking all those berries was quite a job. Even with 
the whole family working, even with friends and neighbors 
pitching in, there weren't enough hands* The growers 
^Treede^d^pixke^rs^r^So^bWt^igi"^ 
Indians to come down. 

Now these were not the same Canadian Indians who used 
to come down in their war canoes. Many years had gone by. 
These were their children and grandchildren. 

These Indians came by ferryboat^ and brought their 
families with them. They came to work. Fruit picking was 
their work^ and they were good at it. They were already 
coming to Washington State every year to pick hops. 

Every year fewer hops were grown ^ so more Indians 
came to Balnbridge. The more Indians who came to pick^, 
the more berries the Japanese could grow. The more 



berries the Japanese grew, the more the Indians could pick. 

Finally there were hundreds of Indians coming to the 
island. They worked in the fields and in the cannery. 
They stayed here for two months eve^ year. 

The growers put up bunkhouses where the Indian fami- 
lies could stay. Sometimes they Just had them stay in old 
chickenhouses or bams. None of these places had running 
water or Indoor toilets. 

One bam had fifteen people staying in it. There were 
two families and some bachelor men. The families staked 
out comers of the bamp and the bachelors slept wherever 
they could find a spot. 

Every^ ab le --b odied pe rs oh in m Indian family " 
come to pick strawberries. There were no babyaittera or day 
care centers for the babies. The Indian mothers had to 
take care of their children and pick too. So they picked 
in fields close to where the children were sleeping. 

Strawberry picking is hard work. It's called "stoop 
labor.'' That-s because the berries grow right on the 
ground. You can't stand up to pick them. Stoop labor 
gives you an aching back. 

Usually the Indians got half their pay while they 
worked. When they were ready to go homes the growers would 
give them the other half to pay their way. The Indians 
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would spend the winter at home. Then In the suimner some of 
them would come back to the Island and help in hoeing and 
weeding the fields . 

In wintertime they would knit woolen sweaters to sell, 
Canadian Indians are famous for the fine sweaters they make. 

Laws That Hurt the Japanese 

Some people in America did not want any more Japanese 
to come to this country. Others wanted to make it hard for 
[ those who were already here, in hopes that they would go 
back to Japan. Two laws were passed in the 1920 's that 
made things tough for the Japanese . ^ 

In 1921 Washington State passed the Alien Land Law. 
This law said that foreigners could not own land unless 
they could become citizens. There was already a law that 
said the Japanese could not become citizens. So the new 
law was aimed at them. 

(It wasn't until 1951 that people from Japan were al- 
lowed to become citizens.) 

Sonokichi Sakal was a strawberry fammr. He farmed the 
land where Commodore Bainbridge School and the Catholic 
church are now. He wanted very much to own the land he was 
farming , 
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Mr, Sakai was bom in Japans so the law said he couldn't 
buy land. But his son Paul was boxn on Bainbridga. He was 
an American citizen by birth. So Mr. Sakai bought the land 
in Paul * s name * 

Many other Japanese farmerB did the same. They held the 
land in the names of their oldest children. This way they 
kept it in the family. 

Others had help from friendly white people. Tom Love rich 
was a Winslow grocer who held land for some faraers * The 
R.D. Bodle Company was a cannery comipany that did the same 
thing . 

A Federal law was passed in 1924. It said that no more 
iimrisgfaTitX^lcOT 

no more picture brides. If a man still- did not have his 
Japanese wife, he would have to go back to Japan to get 
married. 

The new law made a difference between the generations 
in Japanese families* The ''old timers'' were the people who 
came here before 1924. They. called themselves Issei; That 
means "first generation" in Japanese, ^ey were the first 
generation in America, 

Their children who were bom and raised here were called 
Nisei. "Nisei" means "second generation.''' 
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The Issei were Japanese by birth and could never be 
American citizens. Hie Nisei were American by birth, and 
wanted to be just like other Americans. But they were 
different from most other Americans. 

Their faces looked different. They had foreign names. 
They spoke Japanese before they spoke English. They ate 
different kinds of food. So most people thought of them, 
not as "Just plain Americans," but as Japanese-Americans. 

An Invitation to the Filipinos 

After 1924 America still had stoop labor to be done. 
There weren't enough Indians to do it all. No more 
Japanese workers were allowed to come. The Chinese were 
kept out too. So America turned to the Philippines. 

The people of the Philippines were friendly to America. 
Their country was run by Americans, because we won it from 
the Spanish in a war. Filipino schoolchildren heard more 
about American history than they did about their own. 

In the 1920 's the Philippines was in a depression. It 
was a time when jobs were scarce and education was expen- 
sive. Young Filipino men were given promises that they 
could do better in America. They were promised good pay 
and a good education. They were promised an equal chance 
at the good things of life. 
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Young men told other young men. As the promises were 
passed along, they sounded better and better* Some 
Filipinos heard that America was like heaven* They heard 
that they could get anything they wanted, if they would 
only go there. 

Does this sound like an old story? Yes , the Filipinos 
came to America with big dreams* They heard wonderful tales 
about it, just like the Chinese, Japanese, and other immi- 
grants who came before them* Just like the others , they 
found that America was not a bed of roses, 

Filipinos came over by the thousands* They came on ship 
after ship* Some of them were men who later started the 
Filipino community on Bainbridge Island, (The Filipinos who 
worked at the sawmills all moved away years before,) 

Most of these young men were children of poor farmers. 
Most of them never finished grade school. Labor bosses 
hired them to do hard work for low pay* 

Most of them were sent to do stoop labor in Hawaii and 
on the West Coast. Some of them went to work in fish can- 
neries in Alaska. 

An Unpleasant Voyage 

The bosses paid the men's way over on steamships. The 
journey took a very long time — ^about a month. That was 
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because the ships stopped along the way at Hong Kong, 
Yokohamas Tokyo^ Honolulu^ and Port Angeles* By the tiina 
they landed at Seattle ^ a lot of the men were terribly saa- 
sick. 

They slept on little bunks crowded into the hull of the 
ship* Sometimes 200 or 300 of them were crowded together* 
Sometimes there were too manys and a few of them had to 
sleep on deck* 

Their food was paid for^ but it wasn-t very good. 
Sometimes they were cheated, Felix Narte of Island Center 
remembers his trip from the Philippines i 

"Just eat hot lunch around nine or ten o* clock at night* 
— I— t h ink— t h ey— ar e -sup p o s e d- t o i ve - us app le s v ~ y ou knowi^ th os e 
people that are working there* But instead of giving us 
free, he tried to sell it to us* So what we did, we get wis 
and everybody go around to him and then one guy push one guy 
so he dropped all those apples and everybody pick , * * 

"'He tried to make money for himself ^ because I know that 
was supposed to be for us,*' 

When they landed in Seat tie ^ the Filipino men went to 
stay in hotels in Chinatown* Sometimes two or three of them 
lived in one room* They didn't stay there long at a time^ 
because they had to travel around to get work* 

The Filipinos worked in the fields , the canneries ^ the 
railroads 5 wherever there was a job. They did the hard. 



poorly paid Jobs, just like the Chinese md Japanese before 
them. They might work one season in Alaska^ and the next 
season in California. 

It was hard to get the education they were proinised* 
Anacleto Corpuz of Island Ceater finished high school in 
Everett* That was after he spent five years picking crops. 
But moat of the Filipino workers didn't make enough money ^ 
or didn't stay in one place long enough, to go back to 
school. 

Seasonal Work on the Island 

In 1927 some Japanese farmers of Bainbridge Island neade 
more help with their crops. They put an ad in the Seattle 
newspapers. The ad was answered by three Filipino men^ 
Philip Morales j Nick Bucsitp and Domingo Almirol. They came 
over on the ferryboat to pick strawberries. 

Soon more Filipinos came to work. More came the next 
year^ and more the year after that. They became a regular ^ 
part of island life. They worked for the Chihara family, 
the Nlshinakas, the Mojis, the SakalSj the Suyematsus, the 
Tarashitasj the HayashidaSp and several others. 

For about ten years the Filipinos were here during the 
trawberry season. They stayed in the bunkhouses and cabins 



the farmers had built* They worked with the Canadian Indians 
and got to know them. At the end of the season thay usually 
went back to their hotels in Chinatown* 

It was a long time before the Filipinos could have their 
own land. They couldn't afford it* They came to America 
very poor^ and something happened in the 1930 "S to keep them 
poor* 

What happened was the Great Depression, That was a time 
when money was very scarce in this country. Jobs disappeared 
Average people found themselves living like poor people* 
Poor people sometimes went hungry. 

Wages for Filipino men went down to 15 cents an hour* 
— In- s om& -pi ac &s— feh ey-go t-only -10— cen fes -an-h our-v- -Eve ry fehin g~— — 
was cheap then^ but you still couldn't buy much on low wages 
like those. 

It was a struggle for some Filipino men just to get food* 
Ben Rinonos of Island Center/t^remembers how he and his friends 
got by. They lived mostly on rice because they could get it 
without paying any money » 

They would borrow a hundred^pound sack of rice from a 
Japanese farmer to tide them over the winter* They would 
dig clams 5 catch fishj and gather seaweed to go with the 
rice. Then they M repay the farmer in the spring by working 
for him* 
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Bad Feelings Because of Race 

Some white people were as badly off as the Fllipliios * 
Some were jealous because people of another color had jobs 
when they did not. They showed their bad feelings by tor- 
menting the Filipinos, 

Some Filipinos on the^ island had rocks thrown at them 
when they walked to work. The people who were throwing the 
rocks yelled out dirty names at the Filipinos* They yelled^ 
"Go homBj you little brown monkeys I " 

Things like that would happen to Filipinos when they 
went by Bainb ridge High School* Sometimes they were pushed 
____^raund_on^he Jarryb.oatS--too*.^ 

There used to be a bunkhouse where the Sportsmen's Club 
is now. Mr. Corpus and some other Filipino men stayed there 
one strawberry season* toe night a mob gathered and threw 
rocks at the building. 

The mob came the next night p and several more nights , 
and did the same thing* The men in the bunkhouse got a shot^ 
gun to protect themselves* Finally the rock throwing 
stopped* Hie men didn^t have to use their gun. 

By 1940 things got a little better for everybody* Some 
Filipinos were able to save some money. One or two of them 
became partners of Japanese farmers. But they couldn't buy 
land because bankers would not make loans to them. 
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Phillip Narte (left) 




The niadstone sis tars^^Eileens 
Anne, Mazlej and Clara^^were 
Indians who came from Canada 
to work during the strawberry 
harvest* They all married 
Piliplno farmers* 
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The Harui and Seko families ran tha 
store at Bainbridge Gardens. 



Chrysanthamums grew ±n a Japanese- 
ot^ed greenhouse at Pleasant 
Beach, 
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The Royal Banquet 



By 1939 Bainbridge Island strawberries were famous for 
their good taste and their large size* The Department 
of Agriculture said they were soine of the very best in the 
country . 

More than 800 acres of strawberries were being grown 
on the island* Wilkes School^ the Village ^ the Wins low 
Library^ the Christian Science Churchy St, Barnabas Churchy 
Bethany Lutheran Church , the Little League fields Meadow- 
meer, and Strawberry Hill Park are all on land that used to 
be strawberry fields. The land where your home Is may once 
have been a strawberry field , 

The island got a very great honor in 1939, The king 
and queen of England visited the city of Vancouver in Canada 
No king or queen had ever been In Canada before. The people 

of Vancouver wanted to serve them the finest strawberries 

.1. 

that could be found. 

Did they serve Canadian strawberries? NoJ Those 
weren't good enough. The city of Vancouver sent to Bain-- 
bridge Island for 800 crates of our strawberries. The far- 
mers were all very proud that their berries were chosen for 
the royal banquet* . 
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Gardens and Greenhouses 



Sotne of the Japanese farmers graw other crops besides 
strawberries. Loganberries 5 raspberries 5 and Olympic 
berries wera popular too. The Kltayainass Katayamasi 
Takayoshis, FurutaSj Klmuras s Haruls^ and Sekoa owned green- 
houses. They used them to raise tomatoes and cucumbers In 
the spring and summer* In the winter they grew flOTers. 

Hie Takayoshls sold their vegetables to the Lynwood 
Store, What was left over was sent by boat to Seattle, The 
other families sold what they could here and took the rest 
to Seattle* 1 v; 

Many people on the island remeiiiber Bainbridge Gardens 
at Island Center, It was own.ed by two brothers, Mr* Harui 
and Mr, Seko, (Mr. Seko took his wife^s name when he 
married. That was becausa her father had no sorts to carry 
on his family nahie*) 

Bainbridge Gardens had a greenhouse 5 groaery store , and 
gas station. All around ^ on both sides of che road, were 
beautiful landscaped gardens* There were tall weeping 
willow trees, and tiny bonsai trees. There were ponds full 
of carp^ a relative of the goldfish. People could park 
their cars and walk through the gardens buying treaSj 
flowers, vegetables, or ice cream. 
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KANEKICHI SHIBAYAMA 




In the cold gray dawn, a short 
^ man trudged along a dirt road on 
rBainbridge Island. He didn't know 

exactly where he was . He had no 

Idea where he was going. And he 

looked very strange: He was wear- 
ing a suit and tie but walking 

barefoot! He carried his shoes in 

his hand because they hurt his feet. 

He had never worn that kind before* 

:^ This was Kanekichi Shibayama-s first morning in America. 
;; The night before s he had jumped off a Japanese ship in Port 

Blakely harbor. He was treated badly on the ship^ and he 

thought he could make a new life in America. So he found 

a road and followed the telephone poles to wherever they 

might lead him. 

He had no food or water. He found an apple by the 
-roadside and ate^ it . ^ Farther on^ he ^ame to a f atmhou^ 

and asked for a glass of water. "Kon^nichi wa," he said 

to the farmer, "mizUs go-men nasai*" 

The man couldn"t understand his Japanese* Mr. 

Shibayama couldn-t speak a word of English. But he made 

himself understood by making signs with his hands* The , 

farmer gave him his glass of water. 

He kept walking till the afternoon. He followed T^at- 

ever seemed interesting. When he heard a dog bark^ he 
went toward it. When he heard a boat whistle, he turned 

and followed ,that. 

When he came to a small brook, he was thirsty again. 
He stooped and drank some water. When he looked up, there 

in front of him was an empty soy sauce barrel. 

"White people don't use soy sauce,'* he thought. 
"There must be Japanese around here." And he began to run. 



Soon he found a Japanese farmer tending his chickens. 
The farmer's name was Uhichi Matsushita, Mr. Shibayama 
bowed to him and said, "I have been running around all day 
yesterday and today. Woutd you please help me? I have 
fl only 5 yen in my pocket," 

"I took care of a stranger once," said Mr. Matsushita, 
"and he caused me a lot of trouble." Mr. Shibayama Just 
stood there. He had nowhere else to go. There was a long 
pause. ' , 

Finally Mr. Matsushita said, "You may stay tonight in 
my house. After that we'll think about it." 

After three days Mr. Matsushita said, "You appear to 
be an earnest fellow, and so I will hire you." 

Mr. Shibayama stayed there one year and saved $300. 
That helped him get started in business. He worked very 
hard, and today he owns two shopping centers and several 
hotels and apartment buildings. The Village Shopping 
Center in Winslow belongs to him. 

Just before the Japanese families were moved from th&. 
West Coast in World War II, Mr. Shibayama bought farmland 
in Moses Lake, Washington. His family was joined by the 
Sekos, Haruis, and Kobas, and they raised onions together. 
They were the first Japanese settlers in that area. 

Because of that, and because of other things he did, 
Mr. Shibayama was invited to Japan in 1971. He met the 
emperor. He was given a medal, the Sixth Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. This medal is given to Japanese who 
leave their native land and distinguish themselves in 
another country. 

Mr, Shibayama is gratfeful to Mr, Matsushita for giving 
him his, start in America. 
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THE NISHINAKA FAMILY 



The Nlshinakas had all kinds of troubles. They moved 
from Japan to America to Japan and back again. They final- 
ly went back to Japan for good. But their children stayed 
he^^e, and they have many descendants on Bainbridge Island, 
This story is told by their daughters Mrs, Nobuko Hayashida 
of Island Center, 

Tomokichi Nishinaka came to America when ha was 23, 
He worked on farms in California and thought he would settle 
there. So he sent for his fiancee i Tomiye. 

Tomiye got on a ship for San Francisco, But that was 
1906 5 and San Francisco was nearly destroyed by an earth-- 
quaka. The ship had to land in Seattle. Mr, Nishinaka 
had to come to Seattle to get Tomiye and marry her. 

They stayed in Seattle ^ and Mr, Nishinaka worked on 
the railroads. They had their first child 5 Shigeko — a 
girl, Mr, Nishinaka was disappointed. He wanted a boy, 
- Sons^ are very precious in a Japanese family because they^ 
carry on the family name. 

They moved to Bellevue and grew strawberries. Their 
second child ^ Fujiko^ was born — another girl. Now Mr. 
Nishinaka wanted a boy in the worst way. 

In 1908 he heard that logging paid well on Bainbridge 
Island, He bought a tugboat and hired some Japanese 
loggers. They cut down trees 5 skidded them to the watery 
and towed them to Tacoma. The logs brought enough money 
to pay off Mr. Nishinaka 's debts. 

His wife was expecting again. This tlme^ he thought 5 
it has to be a boy! In November 1909 the child was born — ^ 
another girl^ Nobuko. But Mr, Nishinaka had already told 
everyone it was a boy> and he went ahead and had a big 
celebration* He couldn't keep it a secret for long. 
Imagine his embarrassment when his friends found out the 
truth! 
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Poor Mrs . Nlshinaka cried because she couldn't give 
her husband a son. 

One night when Mr. Nlshinaka was towing his logs, a 
storm came up. It scattered them all over the Sound. It 
was hopeless to find them. Then and there he quit logg- 
ing. He became a farmer and fisherman. 

Another daughter, Fumiko, was born. Finally — on the 
fifth try! — they had a boy. They named him Kay. But now 
they had five little mouths to feed, and they couldn't make 
enough money, They had to go back to Japan. 

It was winter when the family got to Japan. All the 
children got sick. The precious son., Kay, became so sick 
that he died. The heartbroken parents left their daughters 
with relatives and came back to America to try again. 

They bought the Panama Hotel in Seattle. They did well. 
Another son, Takeo, was born to them. They were very happy 
now, and Mr. Nishinaka decided to buy a home ap.d yend for 
the other children. 

He came back to Bainbridge and bought the Olsen place 
at Fletcher- Bay. Mrs. Nishinakr didn't want to ino^v^ 
because they were doing so well in the hotel. But her hus- 
band had his mind made up. He didn't speak to her for 
three days. Finally she gave in. 

The daughters were brought back. Another girl, Midori, 
was born on the island.-- Now they were a family again. 

When the king and queen visited Canada, the Nishinakas' 
strawberries were among those selected for the royal ban- 
quet. Mr. Nishinaka was overjoyed. He had his children 
wash their hands and pick the very biggest ones they could 
find. 

When the oldest t children were grown, the parents, moved 
back to Japan with Takeo, Fumiko, and Midori. Four daugh- 
ters stayed here and married. One of them, Mrs. Shigeko 
Kitamoto, still lives in the old home on Fletcher Bay. 

"In spite of everything," says Mrs. Hayashida, "we had 
a happy childhood." 
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PAPA JOE RAPADA 




Mr. Rap ad a 



Papa Joe was one of the Filipinos 

who came to this country in the big 

wave of immigration in the 1920' s. 

He was born in 1906 and named 
. Honorato R. Rapada. (Nobody calls 

him that any more.) 

He grew up in poverty on a farm. 

He only went to the fifth grade in 

school. Many Filipinos came to 

America for the same reasons he did. 

This is his story, as he told ±ti 

I was 21 years old when I left to 

come to this country. I came on an 

American ship, called the "President McKinley," with some 

friends. It stopped in Hong Kong and Japan and a lot of 

other places, and it took thirty days to get to America. 

There weri about two hundred Filipinos on that ship. 
" - J YiSid a hard^'life in the Philippines, so I just came 
to look for something better to do with my life. I didn't 

come to go to school. I just came to work here. 

I landed in the Port of Seattle on March the 7th, 
1927. The first day I went to Chinatown with my friend 
who was on the same boat. We got a room in a hotel. Then 
we looked for some jobs. 

You couldn't get a job right away that time. It was 
maybe two months before I got a job. Then the first job I 
got, I went to Alaska. I workfd in a fish cannery for 
three months. Lots of Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese 
were wo:^king there. 

For ten years I worked around Alaska, California, and 
Arizona. We worked picking apples, picking potatoes, 
picking hops. Any kind of job x^e work if we can find it. 
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We Stayed in the camps, in Indian tents and houses that 
they furnished us. 

It didn't pay much. It got so bad I wanted to go back 
to the Philippines. But I couldn't. How can you go back 
when you got no money? 

In 1938 I came to Bainbridge Island to work in the 
strawberry fields for Mr. Matsushita. They had dances al- 
most every night in strawberry season. At one of the 
dances I met my wife, Louise. She was an Indian straw- 
berry picker from Canada. She worked for the Kitamoto 
family. 

Along came the war, in 1942, they needed somebody to 
work in the shipyards In Winslow. There was lots of work. 
They paid me to go to welding school, so that's where I 
learned welding. After that I worked at welding in 
Winslow, I worked in Seattle, in Renton. But 1 stayed on 
the island so my kids could go to school. I got thirteen 
kids. My daughter Joy, she's the first Filiplna girl to 
graduate from Bainbridge High School. 

bougiit a small farm in Manzanlta, and I grew straw- 
berries. And I worked at welding at night. It was lots 
of work. Lots of times I got up in the morning and went 
to work in the fields, then without going back in the 
house I went off to do my welding job. Then I would come 
home at midnight after I finish my work in the shipyard. 

A couple of years ago I went back to the Philippines, 
first time back in 47 years. It was really good—lots of 
things to see. But my mother, my father are dead now. 
My nieces and nephews were really glad to see me, but 
they didn't know who I was till I told them my name. 

^ If I get enough money, I may go back for another 
visit,. But I will stay living here because I got my 
family here. 
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THE WAR THAT CHANGED 
EVERYTHING 



The Japanese farmers did not mix much with the white 
people of the island. They had their own coimnunity hall' 
and their own churches. They had their own festivals on 
their own holidays. They gathered on those days to eat 
their own special foods. 

That was partly because the parents of the families 
were Issei. They were used to Japanese customs. And they 
didii't speak English very well. English is a hard language 
to learn if you didn't grow up with it. 

It was also partly because the Issel didn't know how 
white people felt about them. It was white people who 
passed the laws that said they couldn't become citizens and 
coiildn ' t own their own land . 

The Indians and Filipinos didn't mix much with white 
people either. They spent their time with each other and 
with the Japanese. They were always a little afraid that 
someone would . throw' rocks at them or call them names. 
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Thirty- five years ago, most white Aniericans thought 

if 

America was a white man's country* They knew the other 
races were here* But they didn't pay much attention to 
the way they thought or felt* It was hard to imderstand 
that a person whose face was a different color could have 
the same kinds of feelings* ^ 

Many paopla thought people of other races should be 
kept by themselves. Some even wanted to send them away. 
In the Great Depression p the Government offered to send 
Asians home if they would go* Not many of them went* 
They^ Jijnjjt^ ha _ anything jto go ^^^b^ 

Then came the Second World War, Wilte Americas 
began to feel pretty strongly about people of other races 
They found themselves fighting against some of them. And 
they found themse-lves fighting alongside others. 

During the war Americans had many feelings about 
other races* ^ey felt fearp hate, pity^ and admiration. 
They no longer felt that other races could be ignored. 
Slowly ^they began to understand them* America has never 
been the same since. 
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The Dreadful Day > ^ 

Anyone who is old enough remembers Just what he was 
doing the day ^erica went to war. Mo Nakata of Winslow. 
was playing golf when he heard the dreadful news * War- 
planes from Japan had bombed Hawaii. Two thousand" 
Americana were killed. 

He couldn ■ t^ quitjS believe it. He finished the game, 
Then he went home to wait for more news. He wondered what 
would happen to him. 

Other Japanese-^Amerlcans wondered too. Would their 
fellow Americans think of them as Americans? Or would they 
only think of how different they looked i and call them 
Japanese? 

% 

Thp,^ Japanese in America had nothing to do with the 
bombing. Most of the Issei had lived in this country longer 
than they lived in Japan. The U.S. Government knew they 
were loyal* But the country turned against thep anyway. 

Rumors began to spread. There was a rumor that the 
Japanese farmers planted their strawberries in rows that 
pointed to Bremerton. That was supposed to guide airplanes 
from Japan to the Navy Yard, so they could bomb it. There 
was another story that the farmers had dynamite. People 
said they would use it to blow up the Navy Yards Fort Ward, 
and the Battle Point radio station. 



The FBI checked out the storlea. Sure enough, some of 
the farmers did have dynamite. They used it to clear 
stumps. There was nothing wrong in that, but people were " 
Jittery and were afraid they might use it for evil purposes 

Frank Kltamoto had a lot of dynamite in his shed. It 
belonged to him and Felix Narte, his Filipino partner. 
They were clearing land they rented to plant more stxm- 
berries. 

Mr. Narte remembers that he spoke up for his partner." 
"Of course I told them that is ours together,'' he says. 
"We used that for blasting the stumps, because we are clear- 
Ing the place where we rent around Koura's place , . 

But it didn't do any good. Mr. Kltamoto was taken away 
to "a™prlsbn -carap" ln"Mi'sWuir~ Mow 

Japanese men from the Island were sent there with him. Thes 
were the fathers of most of the Japanese families on the 
island. ' 

The FBI visited all the Japanese families and took away 
their cameras, guns, and short-wave radios. All of those 
items, said the FBI, might be used to help the enemy. 

The Evacuation Order 

Some senators and other important people said that all 
the Japanese in America should be rounded up, "You can't 



tell a loyal Jap from a disloyal one" was one of the state- 
ments they made. They never said things like that about 
Americans who came from Germany and Italy. Yet we were at 
war with those countries too, 

Japanese--Amerlcans were singled out because of their 
race* People thought Asians were not to be trusted/ They 
looked so different. How could you be sure what they were 
thinking? 

The feeling against the Japanese became very great. 
Finally the Governinent decided to move them all away from 
the coast. The president signed an order to send them to 
camps many miles away. There they would be kept until the 
war was over. 

" THF \Ja^^ BainbrlHge^ ^sla^ the 

first in the country to be taken away to a camp. That was 
because^ the commander at Battle Point said they were dan-- 
geroua. He was worried because Balnbrldge is close to the 
Breinerton Navy Yard, 

Soldiers came to. the island in March of 1942, They 
nailed up notices in public places all over the island. 
The notices said the Japanese had eight days to get ready 
for evacuation. 

The word "evacuation" means moving a large group of 
people out of a place where they are not wanted or cannot 
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stay, Mmcim&r J^i^ac^^^^fi-Amer leans talk about that time, 
they dall Ifi Smeuation with a capital 

Eight days wasn^t nearly enough to take care of every- 
thing. The Japanese couldn-t take anything with them but 
their personal possessionB, They dldn^t want to leave g but 
they did want to be good Americans. So they obeyed the 
order ^ 

Paul Ohtaki was a Nisei who was born on the island. He 
spoke for many of his people when he aaid,-^^ "There isn't any 
use saying anything about the evacuation. It's something 
that is happening and we might as well make the best of it." 

''We go with the hope that we'll make a good impressionj '' 
said Ichiro Nagatanl* He was head of the Japanese-^erican 
Citizens League on the Island, "We are just as good 
Americans as the next guy , , , ont¥ haven't had a chance 
to prove It," 

Some White P eople \ n\o Helped 

Some people spoke up for the Japanese^ Mrs, Genevieve 
Williams was a good friend to them* She went to Fort Ward 
and spoke with the commander* She tried to tell him the 
Japanese were loyal and should not be sent away, 

Walt and Mildred Woodward were the publishers of the 
Bainbridge Review, Paul Ohtaki worked for them, and they 
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knew many of the Nisei. They wrote many stories In theli- 
paper about Evacuation, They pointed out that the Nisei 
were born in America and, because of that, were ^erlcan 
citizens. They said the Nisei should have the same rights 
as other citizens. 

"About half of the Balnbridge Islanders are In favor of 

i 

moving them," said Mr. Woodward at the time. "In fact, 
some say they are glad and that they hope they never come 
home. The other half are sorrylor' them and feel that they 
can be trusted," 

Some businessmen quit advertising in the Review because 
the Woodwards stuck up for the Japanese. Some of the 
readers canceled their subscriptions. But the Woodwards 
kept on writing what they thought, was right. Theirs was the 
only newspaper on the West Coast that said Evacuation was wrong 

Leaving Their Goods Behind 

Most of the families had crops planted, but they couldn't 
stay to harvest them. In only eight days they had to find 
someone to tend their crops, harvest them, and take care of 
the land till the war was over. 

To make things worse, most of the fathers of the families 
were many miles away in Missoula. Their wives and sons were 
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left to figure out what to do* Some of them were very 
worried, 

Yoshio Katayama had $lsOOO worth of rhubarb planted* Ha^ 
was afraid it would all go to waste. "A fellow doesn-t know 
what he"S going to do,'' said Ichiro Hayashlda^ who had 35 
acres planted. 

Johnny Nakata, Mo-s brother^ owned the Eagle Harbor 
Market in Winslow. He had a hard time finding someone to 
take over his busineaa* On top of that worry ^ a bill collac- 
tor showed up. He said he had orders to collect everythingV 
the Japanese owed before they left* 

Johnny Nakata asked Mr, Woodward to write a story in the , 
paper for him. But he didn't inentlon the trouble he was 
having. He wanted the article to say how much he appreciated 
all the island had done for him* He wanted to thank people 
for their kindnesses and offers to. help. 

The Japanese sold most of their belongings, A lot of V 
things had to be sold for much less than they were worth. 

The Kitayama greenhouse at Pleasant Beach held an all^ 
day sale 5 and crowds of people showed up to get bargains. 
The Kitayamas sold plants ^ shrubs j tools , fertilizers cars, 
trucks^ furniture 5 anff^'even a flock of chickens. By night- 
fall there was nothing left but a few of the chickens. A 
neighbor said he would take care of them, - \' 
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The ariny seat soldiers to help tlie people collect the 
goads they wanted to save. Mr. Nagatanl guided them arouiid 
che Island, The soldiers hauled the goods to the Japanese 
CJoromunlty Hall in Win^ox^, Theii the hall was locked and 
ty^arded up. 

Three retired sea captains — B. '^F. Kutikler^ Kels 
christens en, and H. Bromley—w^ere appointed to te deputy 
sheriffs. Their job was to guard the halL and everything 
t% it while the owners were gone. 

Tjie Last Jay 

The eighth day was quiet* Almost all the Jap..uese were 
r^ady to leaire the neict moxning* Their atraw^berry and pea 
f^eids stood deserted. 

Btit every field was In perfect ordex* The families had 
Xg^tftlced hard all weeks taking out all the ^eeda and staking 
tt^% peas. They made a spertal effort to leave their land 
r#ady for production* 

0, N"agatani told reporters ho^ the Japanese felt. 

^on-t be here to harv^est the cropj'* he said, ''but the 
c^op is there* It will be as good or tetter crop than any 
pi^evious year* We hope It w^lll aid the w^ar effort**' 

That last day a Sunday* Rev* Hirakawa oaid a fare- 
-^W^li service in the little Japanese Baptist Courchp The 
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service was hardly over ^hen movers arrived to store the 
church's piano, 

"Wiat has to be has to be,*- he said, am glad for the 

fact we can all be together. I think most of us will return 
to the island together someday. Some are old and won't be 
backs hut the rest of us will await the day vh&n we can come 
home, 

Rev. Hlrakawa was an old man hiniself , He was nearly 
eighty* He lanat have wondered if he would live long enough 
to see his belovecl island ever again. But h% said it was 
God^s will 3 and did not complain. 

Sad Par tings 

In the early mornlTig of March 29 ^ 1942^ fifteen army 
trucks fanned out over the roads of Balnbri The sol-- 

dlers found most of tnc^ J^apanese families -.*-ng on their 
doorsteps with their luggage. They were alloi^Gd to take 
only the clothes and personal things they could carry* 

There ^exe many sad partings. Children had to give up 
their pet dogs, catSj and chickens. One little girl had to 
leave her goat behind. Most of them found neighbors who 
would take care of their anlinals* 
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When Mr. and Mrs. "Yosuke Moji climbed Into the truck, 
their big Alaskan husky ^ King, jumped in with theia* Two 
soldieis came up to pull him guts but King growled and 
snapped at them* Mrs. Mojl teaLiully led King back Into 
the house. He had to watch through the i^indow^ while his 
masters were takeri away. 

The people were taken to the old Eagledale ferry dock. 
The ferry Kehloken ^as to pick theni up and take them to 
Seattle, Some of the children carried bunches of grass 
from their back yards to remind them of home. Where they 
were going, no grass grew. But they didn^t know that yet. 

Some white boys were there ^ho had played hookey from 
school* They wanted to say goodbye to their classinates 
who were leaving. Soine adults were there to say goodbye 
to their long t line neighbors. 

Some of the teenagers who were leaving wore the blue 
and gold sweaters of Bainbridge High School* SBvan of the 
best players on the Bainbridge iilgh baseball team were 
there . Half the teain was being evacuated . 

There was another sad parting at the ferry dock. 
EvarlstD Arota was a Filipino and was married to a Japanese 
woman I He had to stay behind while his wife, Mlkl^ was 
taken away. 
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The soldiers formed the people lato a line. There was 
absolute silence as they walked aboard the ferry in single 
file. Some of the small children wnre skipping with 
delight. They were happy because they were going for a 
ride. But some of the older people had tears on their 
cheeks . 

Then one little hoy tTlpped and fell. He started to 
cry. As his mother tried to comfort him, other people 
started crying loudly. The soldiers were not used to see- 
ing women and children In tears. They bit their lips and 
look<:id sLvay to hide their own tears. 

Many people remeuiber this as one of the saddost days 
in the history of Bainbridg.e^ Island . 

In SwatL.lJ the 220 men, women, and children boarded a 
special train. Only a few of ;-he boys and girls had ever 
heen on. a train before. Most, of them were born on the 
island and had never been farther a-way than Seattle. 

Tho-uaands of people crowded the railing overhaad to 
watch. They knew that his tor; was being made. Reporters 
were taking pictures that would appear In newspapers and 
inovle newsreels all over the country. 
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Life In the Camps 



After the train ride^ the people found themselves In a 
new home. Kanzanar was the name of the cainp. It would be 
their home and 'prison for the next year, 

Manzanax was lii California^ on che edge of the Mojave 
Desert. It was hot^ dry, and flat. The houses were 
covered with tarpaper and looked like army barracks* The 
grass that th^ children brought from Balnbrldge Island was 
the only gtet,;: ...tass for miles around. 

At ManEanar the families were reunited with the 34 men 
who had been taken away to Montana. But they didn't hBVB 
the place to themselves for long. Ten thousand Japanese 
from California soon arrived and were crowded into the 
camp . 

Children went to school and played together in the dnst. 
Thirteen seaiors got their diplomas In the mail from Bain-- 
bridge High School. Fifteen Issei started taking lessons 
in English* 

Two Eagle Scouts from Bainbridge^ Yoshlo Katayama and 
Seijl Okazalcij formed a scout troop of thirty boys. Base-- 
ball teams were formed, Sachiko Koura (now Mrs. Mo Nakata) 
placed third in a beauty contest* 

All these £\^ents were reported by Paul Ohtakl, Tony 
Koura^ and SachiKO Koura for the Balnbridge Review. Mr, 
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March 1942: Mr, S^^kai and 
his daughter Kay take a last 
look at the home they hav^e 
been told they rnust leave. 



Rev, Hlrakawa preaches one 
of his last Sunday sermons 
before leaving Balnbridge 
Island in the Japanese 
Evacuationp 
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Block 44 at Minidoka was "home" to most of Balnbridge Island's 
Japanese from 1943 to 1945. Houses v^era tarpaper barracks. 
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and Mrs. Woodward ran a weekly column about what v/as hap- 
pening at camp:." They wanted people to understand that tha 
Japanese were only gone for a while and would bs luack . 

Ll_e wara't all fun and games. People Iiau to wait In 
line to eat at the mess hall. They had to wait in other 
lines to take a shower. It was forbidden to go outslda 
the barbed wire fence. Guards with guns were stationed in 
towers to see that nobody did , 

Men and women who had worked very hard all their lives 
now had little to do. They soon got tired of playing card 
games and Japanese checkers. Teenagers were bored. 

Early In 1943 most of the Balnbrldge Island people 
were moved to another camp. It was called Minidoka » and 
it was near Hunt, Idaho. They were happier now because 
they m,et Japanese people from Seattle. They were glad to 
be closer to home, even though they still couldn't leave 
camp . 

Minidoka was still far from being heaven. It seemed 
that when it wasn't too hot, It was too cold. When It 
wasn't too dusty, it was too muddy. And there wasn't timch 
privacy in the barracks where people had to live. 
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rhe Filipinos' Chance 

Back on the Island, the Filipinos x^ere busy growing 
strawberries. They were growing them on the Japanese farms. 
They were the ones the Japanese trusted,, Lo keep their farms 
going while they were gone. 

This was the Filipinos ' cliance to get into the strawS"-' 
terry, business, and they did well at it. They moved from ^ 
the picker cabins intc the Japanese families' houses, Nick 
Bucsit took over the Moji farm; Felix Narte carried on for 
the Kitamotosi Sotero Dulay took over for the Katayamas; 
Garcia Almojuela managed the farm of the Chiharas, 

Most of the Filipinos had a contract. They would har- 
■vest the crop that was already In the ground. Then they 
would plant and harvest another crop each year. They would 
split the profits with the Japanese owners, 

• Warty Filipinos were sorry to see the Japanese go, Dan 
Bucsit reniembers that he was grateful to them and hoped 
they would be back. Others felt that Evacuation was best. 
There were so many bitter feelings, they said, that someone 
might hurt the Japanese If they stayed. And then there 
were some Filipinos who believed that there really were 
spies among the Japanese. 

The Filipino growers did what the Japanese growers had 
done. They formed an association. It was called the 
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Filipino Fanners Association, Tobby Membrere was fcha first 
president 5 and Felix Narte was the vice president* 

The growers bought ten acres and a building at Straw- 
berry Hill* They turned the building Into a coimnunlty hall. 
They put up another building beside It as a strawberry 
receiving shed. 

The hall became the center of social events for the 
Filipino men* They held dances almost every nigh- tn straw-^ 
berry season. Sometimes they had a band with a g; .;,tr:i>^ 
saxophone^ and drums* Sometimes thmy Just had a violin and 
guitar. 

Hundreds of Canadian Indians came to the island every 
year in strawberry season t They came to the dances at the 
Filipino hall. Filipino men danced with Indian women and 
began ^to think about starting families. 

Finding Someone to Marry 

Not many Filipino women came to this country. Filipino 
men came over firsts like the Chinese men^and Japanese man 
before them* When they had enough money , they would send 
for brides* But something happened that stopped the 
Filipinos from doing that* 
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A law was passed In 1934 that cut do^ Filipino Immi-'^' 
gration. Only fifty Filipinos a year could come over. 
That law stayed on the books until 1949 • 

Thera were already nearly 60 5 000 Flllpitio men In this 
country* Not enough vomen could come over to be brides 
for all those men* c/han the men were ready to marry, 

they had to look aomawhere else* 

Marriage between Filipinos and white people was almost 
impossible becauae matiy white people didn't like it. Some 
Fiilpinos who did marry white women were attacked and 
beaten* 

The Filipinos found wives among the Indian women who 
caTne to their dances. They had a lot in common. They did 
the same kind of work. They had known the families for 
yaars. So in the summer of 1942 the Filipino growers and 
their pickers began to pair off and get married. 

Pretty soon thera was a lot going on at the conmiunity 
hall beside; v dances « There were a lot of wedding recep- 
tions. Some 01 the coupl^es who were married that summer 
were the Thomas Almojuelas, the Felix Almazans^ the Manuel 
Bucslts, the Paul Tab^fundas, the Garcia Almojuelas', the 
Istdro MapanaoSj and the Sotero Dulays. / 

The Indian wives helped their husbands with their farms 
That meant the men cyyld lake extra jobs to earn more 
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moaey. Many of the men took jobs In nearby fish canneries 
and shipyards. When the Filipinos stopped farming, many 
of the wives took Jobs too. They did fish canning, sewing, 
housekeeping, waitress work^ and other J obi. 

The children born from these marriages were a new breed 
of person: Filipino-Indians. They are something like 
Filipinos and something like Indians. But they are not just 
like either one. They are Americans with a mixed background. 
Sometimes they call themselves Mestizos. That is a Spanish 
word that means "mixed race," 

Land of Their Own 

Pretty soon the Filipinos started to get money for their 
crops. They used it to buy some land of their own on the 
island, The price of land in those years was not nearly as 
high as it is now. Mr. Mart ti paid only $500 for 25 acres 
at Island Center. Mr. Corpu,^ paid just a little more, $1,500 
for 20 acres. 

Moat of the Filipino farmers bought their land at Island 
Center, It became a FilipinD™lndlan neighborhood. There 
are several Flllplno-Indian neighborhoods In the United 
States. Island Center is the only one, though, that is made 
up of flliplnos and Canadian Indians. 



It was easier now for the Filipinos to b' y land. Bankers 
and real estate people had a new respect foi, i;..am. That was 
because the PKilippines was our ally in the war. Its people 
fought bravely alongside Americans in the South Paclftc. 

The Filipinos on this side of the ocean had been here 
for many years. Yet they were judged by the way people 
acted in the country they had left. The Japanese in this 
country got the same treatment. Japan was our enemy, so 
American Japanese were deprived of their rights. 

Helping America 



Winslow Shipyard needed workers to help in the war 
effort. Many of the Filipino men went to work there as 
laborers. They wnrked in the shipyard at night and tended 
their farms in the daytime. 

There weren^t enough welders. The shipyard invited the 
Filipino men to learn welding, and offered to pay them 
while they were learning. Many of them became very good ft 
this new skill. A lot of Filipino welders went to work at 
the Bremerton Navy Yard and stayed there after the war. 

It has' been said that some of the best welders who ever 
worked at the Navy Yard were Filipinos. They have always 
prided themselves on their work. During the war they knew 
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1942 was a y&r of many weddings, 
Evangeline Thorns and Manual 
Bucsltj right, wctB marrx^d ac 
the old St, Cecilia Church. Mr ^ 
and Mrs, ThOTfias Almoju^ln^ lefts 
were tbeif witnesses* 




Evangeline 
Bucsit helps 
her husband 
Manuel on 
his farTn 
near Wtnslow 




Stra^l^erry fecolvlnf* ^shccl 
built by t:he Pllipirio - 



Pete CoTpuz^ Jaiitie Nstte^ 
Feli::< Alnia^saj and 
Philip Menilir&rc .^hrire fl 
meal after s hard day's 
work 
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that American sailors and pilots depended on their sklllp 
They UnBW what the Navy meant to the freedom of this 
conn try. They felt good about i/orklng there* 

Many of them became ^ericaix citizens about this tlnie. 
Mr. H* LeT^ls w&s the history teacher at Bainbrldge High 
School* He gave hii time In the ev^enlngs to help the 
Filipinos study so they could pass the cltiaenshlp test* 

Others got their cltlEenahip by serving In the arnyed 
forces* Some of the Island's Filipinos who served in uni^ 
form during the war were Rudy Romero 5 Domingo Almlrol^ 
Roseiido Berganio^ Eddie Corpuz^ John Madayag^ Thomas 
Alra^ojuela, and Bob Tabafunda, 

When the Camps Were Opened 

Tha Government sa^ hovg^ silly It was for the Japanese 
to doing nothing in the camps when there was a shortage 
of labor. So the Nisei were let out of the camps to har^ 
vest sugar beets* This was about the same time the 
Filipinos were going to work In the shipyards. 

The young Japanese worked vety hard In the fields 
under the hot Idaho and Montana sun. But they were happy 
to get out of camp and earn a little money* 
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Soon they were allo^sd to take other jobs. They '^Btit 
to work in Iliinols, Nlaneaotap and other eastern atateSi 
' They t^eren't allowed to come back to the yest Coast . 
The Government bagan to trust the Japanese again* 
They were given jobs that helped In the war effort. Yoshlo 
Katayama drove a dynamtte truck at an artrntinttlon depot In 
Utah. He could have blowi up the whole place if he vaiited 
to! But because of the president's order ^ he still could 
not go home. 

The Proof of Loyalty 

After a while the Government let young Japanese men 
aad women enlist in the armed forcaa, ThlSj more than any^ 
things was what made white Americans respect the Japanase 
aiaong them. They fought as hard for America aa anyone 
ever did. 

Many Nisei mea from Bainbridge Island joined the 
army. Some spoke enough Japanese to go to language schooL* 
The school taught them to translate japanese code and ques- 
ticn prlaoners, Bainbridge Islanders in that school were 
Milton and Takeshi Saknnia, Sada Omoto, Seljl and George 
Oka^aki, Toahlo and George Chihara, Peter and Paul Ohtaklp 
Paul Sakaij Nob Oyamai Sumlo Yukawa ^ and Mits Katayama • 
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At first these young men were watched very ciosely be-- 
cause the army ^as not sure they could be trusted* But the; 
soon proved themselves and becatne very Important to the war 
effort* There ^as never a single bad report about them* 

Others joined the 442nd Regimental Combat team. That 
w^as a fighting unit ^hose inenibers were all Japanese-- 
Americans* They were sent to fight In Europe because the 
kvny thought it would be hard for them to fight other 
Japanese* 

The 44 2nd became faitious in American history for the 
bravery with which it fought. No American combat unit in 
any war ever got so inany decorations* They proved their 
loyalty with their blood t 

Mo Nakata was in the 442ad and was wounded in Italy* 
kt least si3c other Balnbrldge Islanders in that unit were 
w^ounded: Art Koura^ Henry Terashlta^ Isaac Sakuma, Bill 
Oka^aki^ Hisao Mshis and Saburo Takayoahl, Mr, Takayoahl 
later died of an accident that was caused by his injuryi 

Art Koura said that many tirneSj when he was fighting in 
Italy, he thought about his parents behind barbed wire in 
the camp. He also thought about good friends on Bainbrtdge 
and the good times they had when they were children. He 
wasn't bitter, and he wanted to come back to the island* 

But some others were bitter. Many did not come back 
after the war. 
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DOROTHY ALMOJUELA 



Family prtde can make problenis in mixed marriages* 
When Dorotliy Nahanee, a CanadlaTi Itiddan^ Tnarrled rhoraaa 
Almojuela> a FiUplno farmeri her famlLy dlda* t like It. 
They thought she shouLd marry another iTidian, 

DorotTiy ^as borii on the Squarnlsh reservation near 
Vancouver 5 B.C, In 1918, Tha Sqaamish have a tradltloTi 
that the SuquaTnlsh of Puget Sound are dascended from them. 
Many years ago, they sayp the SuqiaainiBh left the Squaniiah 
countrry and settled In Kitsap County^ whare they btillt 
Old Man House* 

Dorothy vras the second of aeven childreri. She went 
to a boarding school for Indian children. But she had to 
quit after the eighth grade because her mother became ill 
with Parkinson's disease* She had to do the household 
choree and care for her brothers and slsterSi 

Dotothy-a grandniother picked bexrtea every year for 
the Japanese farniers on Balnbrldge. When Dorothy got a 
chance to come with her, she thought It wuld be fun to 
get away Irom home for a while* 

Th% year vas 1942, The Japanese w^re gone^ and 
Filipinos were running their farms. Dorothy and her grand-- 
mother went to work for Mr* Almojuela* They stayed In an 
old chickenhotise and cooked on a little tin stove, rhelr 
beds were made of stra%;- 

Dorotby fell in Iovb with her 'boss ^ and they vera 
married that sumaer* The Filipino cominunity put on a big 
celebration, 

^ Mrv Almojuela built an outdoor platforiTi for dancing. 
There was a hand to provide music # There ^ere five cooks 
to fix pork and beef dishes* The party lasted all night. 

Mrr, Almojuela's faintly soon got over their disappoint-^ 
ment* Once they got to know her husband^ they liked him. 
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THE WAY IT IS NOW 



The Japanese-Mericans and FilipinD-Ajnerlcaiis proved 
themselves to America in the Second World War. They 
shouldn't have had to. But they showed that you don't have 
to have a -white face to be an iinerlcan. 

There are still race problenis in ^erlca. There are 
still race problems on Bainbridge Island. We have quite a 
way to go yet before we understand each other, But we axe 
learning . 

Why Some^ Did Not Eeturn 

Only about half of the Japanese came back to Bainbridge 
Island after the war. Some were bitter about Evacuatloii. 
Some had no land to come back to, 

But there were others who sold thelx laad to their 
Filipino caretakers and went off to li-ve somewhere else- 
It wasn't because they were bitter. Most of them have fond 
memories of the island. 

The war changed them. It changed the way Amexica felt 
about them. They no longer felt they had to stay on Bala- 
brldge. They had seen other parts of the country, rhey 
felt they could live anywhere they wanted now. 
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Sada Omoto finished college back east and became a pro- 
fessor In Michigan* The Takeo Sakuma family went Into the 
Btra^berry" seed--plant buslriess in Burlington. Keto Okasakl 
became a pharmacist in Seattle, Peter Ohtakl becania an 
executive with Japan Air Lines In CaWfornla, 

Before the war alniost all JapaneBe"-Amer leans llv^ed In 
Hawaii and on the Pacific Coast* Now they live all over 
the country, 

The Honiecomlng 

It wasn.'t all smooth sailing for the families that came 
back to the island* A group of people formed a committee 
to keep them from returning. 

Soma of these people were bitter because thay had lost 
sons or brothers flghtiiig against Japari. Some wanted the 
land that the Japanese owned* Others just did not like 
living around people of another race. 

The Woodwards wrote in their newspaper that the com-- 
mlttee was wrong. They repeated that the Japanese had the 
same rights as other cltlzeiis and shoiild be welcomed back. 
Many people wrote letters to the paper agreeing with the 
Woodwards t Others were angry and called them "Jap lovers*" 

Two hundred people showed up for the conmlttee'a first 
public meeting. The leaders were pleased at such a big 
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turnout. For tlie next meeting, they rented loudspeakers 
and put them up outside. They thought the hall would be 
full to overflowing. 

They needn't have bothered. The second meeting fell 
flat. Only 36 people showed up. There wasn't a third 
meeting. 

The Saichl Takemoto family was the first to return. 
They came back on Iprll 16, 1945. When they saw their old 
home at Rolling Bay, they were shocked. 

Most of the wiTidows were broken. Most of the furni- 
ture ■was gone, rhe fields were overgrown with, weeds. 

They slept the first night huddled under their over- 
coats. 

The next day they had a visit from Rev. Charles Milne 
and other people from Eagle Harbor Congregational Church. 
They donated blankets, clothing, and other things the 
Takemotos needed, Twenty people from the ^erlcan Friends 
Service Committee spent a day helping the family weed 
their fields. TTiey helped plant an acre of strawberries. 

The Takemotos were grateful for the help they were 
given. . 

Slowly other families returned to their homes. Some 
found that their Filipino caretakers had kept things in 
good shape. Otherg had much work ahead of them. 
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A funny thing happened to the Otohlko Koura family of 
Manzanita, They heard that a Filipino man was saying he 
wished the Japanese would never come back. The first night 
they were 'back, they saw the man coining up to their house. 
Under his arm was a long ohject wrapped in newspaper. 

The Kouras were nervous, to say the least. They thought 
it Trilght be a shotgun. 

The package turned out to b;* a smoked salmon. The man 
brought It because he thought the Kouras might not have 
anytlilng for dinner. So the Kouras learned that people 
don't aii/ays mean everything they say. 

The families who came back say they are glad they did. 
The people on the Island have been wann and helpful, Walt 
Woodward says now that he wasn't quite right when he said 
that "half of the island" wanted the Japanese to go. 

The people who wanted theni out, he says, were mostly 
workers in the shipyard. They were not real Island resi- 
dents- They did not know the Japanese as friends. 

^tlost of the real islanders welcomed the Japanese back 
at thej eiid of the war. Businessmen picked up where they 
left off. Mo Nakata and Ed Loverich (Tom Loverich's son) 
leased Balnbrldge Gardens from Mr, Seko and Mr, Harul, 
Johnny Nakata became manager of the meat counter, 

'"•Later, the three of them built the Town and Country 
superraarket in Winslow. They still run It as partners. 



Balnbridge Gardens is closed now^ but Mt^ Harul's son 
Junkoh runs the Town and Country FXorist and Nursery at 
the Village Shopping Center, 

A New Social Life 

Before the war^ the Japanese held their own social 
affairs at the Japanese Community Hall* People went there 
for parties^ games i and Japanese movias* It had a yotith 
club and a judo club. 

After the wary these affairs dwindled away. The Niaei 
were the leaders of the Japanese conununltty noWj and they 
wanted to do things with everyone else. Ihey felt no 
barriers . 

_ * Before the war, the Nisei went to Japanese Language 
School after regular school was over. They went because 
their parents insisted* Most^ of them didti- 1 learn much. 
The boys sat in back and threw spltballs at each other. 

The community tried to start the school again after 
the war. But it was no use. The children had no interest 
whatever in speaking Japanese, They couWn-t learn to read 
a simple sentence. 

There are many aansei (third^generatlon Japanese^ 
Miericans) on the Island today. Almost none of them can 
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speak Japanese. They know &■ few Japanese words, but they 
say them with a terrible American accent. 

The Japanese Baptist Church opened again after the war 
As old a, he waSj Rev. Hirakawa lived long enough to come 
back and preach again. He lived to celebrate the church's 
45th anniversary. 

After he died, the peopl© of his church went to the 
other Christian churches on the island. They no longer 
needed a church of their o-wn* 

The Buddhist Church is gone too. Most of the people 
who went to it have died or go to the Christian churches 
now. Some worship in their homes. 

Marriages are no longer arranged by the families. That 
custom lasted up until the war. Johnny Nakata and Pauline 
Kawamoto were married that 'way. A friend of both families 
was the "go-between" who btroiught them together. 

In the Evacuation camp® young men and women metj fell 
in love, and got married on. their own. Nob and Mary Koura 
were married during Evacuation. So were Chlz and Tike 
Nishlmori, Flo and Art Kouca, Kirai and Paul Sakai, Pauline 
and Hideo rerashita, and U&Vf and Elmer Yoshlda, " 

. Nowadays young Japanese-ijmericans choose their life- 
mates without much pressure from the family, Many of them 
marry people of other backgwunds. Mo Nakata *s son Ron 
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married Sue Hawkins^ a white woman i Oa the ti€Kt paga Ion 
tells his feelings about being different. 

The Filipino Conmiunity 

A. Filipino-- American Coranuillty Club t^as fonnad dariiig 
the war. The Filipino growers asaoctatlon ttirned oy^ar tha 
comnunlty hall to the club* Tha club still tises the hall. 

The community club gives Filipinos an occaslori to apealc 
their native tongues^ to dregs in native costuinaSj and to 
eat rice^ pancit , lump la , and dlnc^ o-an (native foods of 
the Philippines). This organization heipa the Balnbrldge 
Island Filipinos feel united. 

Many Island Flliplnoa still speak their native tongues 
of Ilocanoj Tagalogp or Viseyan whenL they are togethtr* 
Many children of these pioneers do not spealc thalr father's 
native tongue, Filipinos felt their children w%%m 
Americans and should be taught mostly Ammricmn i^aye. 

Many Filipinos are still kno^ for their extramgant 
partias whan there is a wedding, baptism^ or birthday. 
This tradition has been passed on to the ahildreii* 

There la a lot of cooperatioii la the Piltplnc cdittftUrLlty. 
When there is a need to build a house ^ plant or harveat 
strawberries, or prepare foodi many Tlllpiiios jean tc ticWe 
these chores together. 
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In ray childhood^ says Ron Nakata^ *^My family ^as so j 
lacge that only half of us could get together for family ^ jj 
tiQLldaya* ' Other kids tised to taase me al^out thare balng g 
so many ITakatasV Many of thani thought ttiat all the ' | 

Japanese ori the island were relativ^as of mlae, I 

was uneasy about being Japanese. Klda used to 
dft^criba Japaneie as having buck teethe squlnty eyeSj 
pigeon toes J bot^legs, and glasses — and being very sniaxt. 
I didn't see tnyself In that picture* 

"In my mltid^s &yei I was a ^hlte person mth Oriental 
' faa^tures, Was I short? Well^ shortness made fox speed, 
agility, and stmngth. Did I have dark skin? Well, that 
made it easier to withstand the direct sun* Japanesea I 
tolJ myself, were better developed than whites, 

felt a klTiship to Japan, but 1, thought I vas as 
AaieJicati as atiyone else, I belonged to an old island 
f aiiiily^ and a lot of the white kids I knew were new^- 
aom^rs. But when 1 called inyself a 'Ved^blocded Americans*' j 
othiara would latigh* Sonietlmes they would ask me if I was 
bor*i In this comtry* 

lovad and respected lay grandparenti^ but they em- 
b-arsassed ma too. They were kind and generouSi and I . 
r€sf>ected them automatically. Of couraej I was taught to 
rfis(3ect all eld6r£ just because they were old^P 

*'To be seen, t^ltli my grandparents In public embarrassed 
in€ tecause they Icoked so Oriental, It pointed out to 
others that 1 ^as different , And I conldn^t underitand 
tlera^hen they talked, Miny older whites were surprised I 
ccuidn* t speak Jajanaaep 

''X^en I %78LB a teenager I always daydraamed of myself 
^itti a white glTlfr lend or wife. But that's as far as it 
^^nti I was too ^hy to have dates, I felt Insecure 
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because of my race, I %^as afraid of lio^^ 1 looked ^ ho^ I 
dreaaed^ and so forth, I spent my tlrne working in the 
family grocery • I always had more money than the othMr 
kids^ but I felt I \7Bb missing a lot In life* 

■'I aa very aware of my background today. It still 
presarits a mixed bag of emotions for mm^ Just as it did 
in childhood* Feelings of pride and enibarrassinent ^ dif- 
ference and harmony 5 worthleaaneae and greatness all are 
within me i 

''White people still have set ideas about other races* 
In school I always felt the teachers expected tnore from 
me than from other kids, Nov it^e my employers who expect IQI' 
more, 

''But now that I'm gro\m up^ I'm glad I am what I am* 
I'm glad my grandparents \^ere different ^ because I got to |Q 
see-^--ln thein'---hovr fine a person could be w^ho was raised In 
the culture I come froni- 

''Though my children are of mixed race^ I want thetn to 
kno\^ about their Japaneae hackground—not as a source of 
pridaj but as an identity. 1 see no harm In that. In 
fact, I sometimes feel sorry for those who haYe no unique 
background to call their owii Too many people lose their 
identity In our society J' 
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The FlLlpino ccmnunity haB done things to make life 
batter for Bvmvyonm on the Island • Oris of the lights at the 
htgh schcoL football field ras donated "by the Filipinos* 
Tiiey ; gayfe; It .in memory of a servicaitiaii from Baitibridge who 
was killed in the wr. 

The Filipino cotmiunlty donated a lot of strawberries for 
the Strawbariry Fast Ival. They have given genaroasly to f\md 
campaigns like the Balnbridge Foundation • 

V^an the war me over, relatione between the Filipinos 
and Japanese remained close* Nick Buaslt contlntied to work 
and live with the Moji family for several years. The 
Hayashidas and the T» Madayags centime a close friendship 
today, and stich is true with several other fatnllieB in both 
coxnmiinities* 

The Filipinos and Filipino- Indians haven't Joined In 
with the larger conmunity as the Japaaaae have. Only 
lately has this begun to change. There are many reasons 
for this. 

One reason is that they haven't haan here as long. 
Many of tham gra^w up in another country* Sometimes their 
English Is not vary good, and they feel embarrassed 
bacaiise of it* 

A^nothar reason is that some of the Filipinos still don't 
have much money. They came to this country at a bad time^ 



Issel gather for a Tnemarial service for someone in the 
Japanese cormnunity who; has; died 




The^ FlLipino Community Hall A Filipino cQnntiunlt3? party: Via- 

at Stmvbarry Hill cent Altnojueraj Patricia Tabafuada, 

Gloria Rico, Ross Berganios Anacleto 
Corpus, Pauline Thortie, Eddie Cor-_ 
, puZj Frances Rico 



Because of the Great Depression, dt ^fas a long time lefor 
they could get good jobs or an educatdon. The doors of 
opportunity were sLaBmed shut to them . 

Pimlly they got Into strawberry growing ^ a^d In good 
years thay bouglit their owl land. Btit strawbar^cy land 
doesn^t yl€ld m^ch prof It unttl It is sold. Some of the 
Filipinos also T^ere hurt by bad strat^barry seasons in the 
early 1950 'a. The aeasoTi of 1955 w^ag the t^orst. Some of 
the Filipino growers ^ent broke that year, 

Thete were people w^ho took adv^antage of the Filipinos 
that tintie. One cannlag compaTiy made big loaas to farimers 
theti demaiided \full, pajmetit i^heia they dld:n't hai^e the moiie 
rhe farmers had to giv^e up their land to the compaTiy* 

Another reaaoa Is the mixed marTlages* The Mestizos 
are still trjriiig to find their place In. the roxld. They 
aren^t Plllpiiaos atid they airin't Indians, They 're In 
betwesn* They feel left outi or pushed out^ the t^hite 
people's sobiety* They have had maiiy probleaa. 

The Prp bliems o f Mestl ^oa 

If you doii't gTaduate from high sahool in this 
countryi your opportunities are fe^* Tou can't go to 
college* Chaiices are you can't get a good job. This Is 
what happeried to a lot of the Mestizos on Bainbridgei 
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Mestizos dropped out of high school because they thought 
, they weren' t wanted there . They- were called names sometlnies 
becatise of their race. There were fights with white studenti 

Some of the Mestizos stuck together and formed gangs. A 
few of them carried weapons to school. They thought they 
needed the weapons to protect thensel-ves. 

When a Mestizo was beaten up, it seenied that nobody said 
mach about it. But -when a Mestizo beat up a white kid, he 
had to ■pay dearly for it. He tnlght be thrown out of school. 

A lot of Mestizos just said, "What's the use of tryliig?" 
and quit. 

Tom Almojuela Is a Mestizo who did very well* He grad- 
uated fxoni'Baln"bTidge High In 1961. Then he went on to tlie 
U.S. Military AcadeTny at West Point. This Is a great honor, 
because only a few young men from each state are plclced 
to go to West Point. 

But even he had problems because of his race. On the 
■next page he tells how it felt to grow up as a Mestizo on 
Balnbridge. Island, - 

R.0II Miguel Is a Mestizo who dropped out of high school. 
He reraembers the hard time he had, and he wants his chil- 
dien to do better. So he became one of the founders of the 
Coalition of Ethnic Mlnorttles on the island. 

Mr. Miguel and the other leaders of the Coalition had 
ineetings with the school officials. They told the officials 
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TOM ALMOJUELA 




''In my pre^grade school daySs-' 
says Tom Almojtielap "all family or 
social relattona canie among people 
of our own kind* There were white 
0) people and bromi people on the 
island, IsMte people didn^t mlK 
with usj and vice versa. The only 
^ white guy' I can remember early in 
life was the gtiy who ran the straw- 
berry cannery I and all he wanted 
was our berries. 

"rhen there was school* This 
was the shocker. .1 don't know 
whether it was kindergarten or first 
grade^ but a group of white kids 
were kidding me about the color of 
lay skin, I still remember to this 

day the nickname - Brownie and even one kid asking me why 
my akin was so black * 

guess being poor also had a great deal to do witli : 
my feeling of lownesa, I remember my feellmgs w^hen the 
words 'brox^' and 'poor' were used* At times I would feel 
like crying, and other times I wanted to puiich out every 
white kid I saw* 

^'But after a while I began to realise that I couLd be 
"just as good as any white could ever be^ whether I had 
money or noti I had to develop self-confidence and get 
off my rear, 

"I never really felt that I was accepted by .the \^h±te 
group until high school* I think my breakthrough came 
through my being in sports* Sports was the key, Suddenly 5 
1 was 'Tom- to everyone* Then and only then did I feel 
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that I was more than jiist another person in the brown 
group. I 

"It alvjays appeared to me that I had to forget what 
color I was and not let my nationality hold me back* But 
noWj I realize I am not 'aolorless,- My skin is not ^hlte, 
and I feel a sense of prld% with being hrbwn, 

'*! must now go back and teach myself again to ba part 
of the Filtpino^Indian groiip to which I ^111 always belong,'* 



how they thought the schools cduld be for the 

Filipino and Flliplno-Indlan students. 

Tha pf^iclali^ 1 of the Coalition -a : 

suggestions, ' The sthool ths parents. . 

Thay told the teachsra about the students ' special needs • r': 
They taught the cthar students about the Filipino and Indian^ 
cultures. 

It worked* Only two rilipino-Indlan students dropped 
out in the ne^t two years. ' . l- 

Filipina Wives 



le first Filipina wife on the Island was Mary Tabafunda;,^ 
(A woman from the Philippines is called a Filipina*) She j 
came here In 1948w 

Bob Tabafunda raa in the Philippines in the Second World 
War*--^There he Soriano. He married here in 1945 - f^ 

She stayed in the Philippines for a few years after he left,] 
When she heard that Bob was sickp she came to this ; 
country to be with him. Not many Filipina women were allowed; 
to come at that time* She spoke very little English* ^ 
When Maria arrived p there was a big reception at the 1 
Filipino hall* Bob -s cousin Paul Tabafunda helpid her | 
get to know people, Paul's wife Virginia helped her 
learn the language and American ways. Maria changed 
her name to Mary, 
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Bot aitd Mary Tabafunda had a child, Llnda^ in 1949* 
Linda j^bb the first child born on the Island to parants who 
were tcth fTOiQ the Philippines. 

The la^ that kept out most Flli^^ woman was changed 
in 1949* Noyj the other Filipino men on the island could 
marry ^omen from their own background. Felix Narta brought , 
back the island Va second Flllpina br^ 

When Mr* ITarta visited the Philippines that yeari hla 
relatlvea dactded it was time he took a wife. ''My mother 
told me that 'Oh^ I got one for you^' " he says^ - -and then 
the other aide relations said ^ -No^ I got one for you** 
So they ar€ fighting. But I don- t know * . . so I followed 
my mother,'* He married AsuneionVergarap and now they hav^ 
six ■ chlidren.^ ' 

Mora Filipino men took Pilipl wives after that. Ttm 
wives usually are much younger than their husbands. Sptiie-' 
times they are thirty years younger* A lot of, these faml-- 
lies have aiiiall children who will start to school in the 
next few years. 

The Future 

The talatid has changed a lot since the Second World Wair . 
Not many stirawberries are grown any more. Most of the 
growers are Filipinos. Only two Japanese families are still 



in that business. A lot of land that wae strawberry fields 
la now covered with houaes, 

Paople move to the island from the cities and increase-- 
the population, A lot of thaae people have faces that are 
not white. There are about six biacfc fawll lea on the island^ 
now. There arfe a few Chineae^ some Indott^alans, and a few - 
all--Indian famtlles too. 

Last year some famlllea of Vletnameaa refugeea came to 
the island. They look different , and thay speak a different 
ranguajaV^^^^^^^^^ for their ehiidren^ because_ they' 

have to learn English* 

The ichools are learning ways to help the children whose 
faces are different. There will be more of them! in the 
future. Thay need to know that people like them: played a 
big part in making the island the way it Is today* White' - 
children need to know it' too. And they n^md to know what 
life is like for people who look different. ; 

That is why this book was written. 
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BRINGING IT-HOME 
(KITSAP'SVILLAGE) 



BAINBRIDGE ISLAND A| plE SUQUAMISH KNEW IT 
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